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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
JANUARY, 1933 
THE UNITED STATES AND WAR DEBTS, II? 


By Mr. PAUL SCHEFFER 


I THINK the best thing I can do is just to give you my 
impressions of a very complex and difficult problem. When I 
arrived in New York on October 18th last, the first thing I was 
told was that two big chain stores, one distributing cigars and one 
distributing drugs, had decided to put themselves in the hands of 
the receivers. Why had they taken this step? Because they 
thought that the rents which they had to pay on their leases— 
and I think they are the biggest leaseholders in the world; they 
have shops at every street corner in every town and village in 
the United States—they thought their rents were too high and 
that the general price level was such that it was unwarranted to 
ask them to continue paying on the same level. I was told that 
this was an act of voluntary bankruptcy, and from an economic 
point of view was considered justified. So I began to hope that 
there might be some understanding in the United States of the 
proposal for remission of War debts. Is it not a rather curious 
fact that it is possible in the United States to put oneself into the 
hands of the receivers while being in a relatively good financial 
position for the avowed reason that rents are too high in relation 
to prices? 

I am sorry to say that I was disappointed during the days 
which followed, but the mere fact that such’a thing can happen 
—and there is now a third big chain of shops in the clothing 
industry which has added itself to this group in the hands of the 
receivers—this mere fact shows the slow movement in the minds 
of the people in the United States, as all over the world, to 
recognise that prices cannot be restored to their previous level. 
It is an illusion which still exists unshaken in the minds of many 
economists and which prevailed with most business men and 
governments up to the beginning of this year. The question of 

1 Address given at Chatham House on November 24th, 1932, Mr. Arthur 


Guinness in the Chair. For Mr. Scheffer’s previous address on the same subject, 
see International Affairs, July 1932, p. 441. 
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raising prices has been one of the chief reasons why world economic 
conferences are deemed necessary But now there isa very definite 
feeling in the United States, quite in contrast to what was generally 
said six or seven months ago, that prices cannot be restored and 
that everything must accommodate itself to a much lower level 
of prices. 

I do not propose to go into this question, although it has con- 
siderable bearing on the degree of willingness which, as we all 
hope, the United States will show in regard to the lowering of 
War debts, be it by a lowering of the rate of interest or by a 
reduction of principal. In some popular form or other this fact 
is certainly present also in the minds of the masses at large, 
though there again I must say that things are moving very 
slowly. If there is one point where the change is so definite 
that it is possible to speak about it, it is in regard to the expecta- 
tions which are held by the American public as to the probability 
of their ever getting their money back. 

I travelled with the trains of the two competing candidates 
and I was indiscreet enough to divert the attention of prospective 
voters by questioning them about War debts during their cam- 
paign speeches, and again and again I found that they said, in a 
very simple way, “ These Europeans will never pay, we shall 
never see a dollar of it.” They were absolutely convinced of the 
bad faith of the European creditors, as it seemed to them. It 
is very interesting to compare with this the attitude in Washing- 
ton. I think, after having spoken to many people in Washington, 
both on my recent visit and on previous occasions, that they 
have absolutely the same opinion as any small man in Utica, 
only they consider that this is a great secret and that it would be 
extremely unwise to excite public opinion by the slightest allusion 
to the fact that most probably the United States cannot get all 
the money owed in War debts. This situation will last for a 
considerable time, until they find themselves in agreement on 
the point, to the surprise of both parties. 

What is said by those who are going to take office and by those 
who are leaving Washington, with regard to the necessity of the 
payments being made, is almost the same. They point out first 
of all that the amount of the deficit on the United States budget, 
since it first began two years ago, will have increased to 
four billion dollars or more. At least one and a half billion 
dollars will be lacking in the Treasury at the end of this fiscal 
year alone. Under these circumstances, they say, it is absolutely 
impossible to tell any American that the United States should 
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give up graciously 250 million dollars a year when the interest to 
be paid on fiscal debts already amounts to more than 750 million 
dollars. They simply cannot say such a thing. In addition 
they point out—and this is part of the whole problem which 
deserves much attention—that in the agricultural as well as the 
industrial parts of the country misery is constantly increasing. 
I saw some statistics which showed that in Iowa alone there were 
61,000 evictions of farmers in the last year as a consequence of 
unpaid mortgage interest. That is a tremendous figure, and, 
unfortunately, it is indicative of the state of affairs not in Iowa 
alone. It certainly is difficult to tell the farmers that nothing can 
be done for them, that they must leave their homesteads, but 
that something can be done for the European debtors. And of 
course that is the simple way in which the whole thing presents 
itself. In addition there are innumerable householders who are 
paying for their houses, after the American fashion, by instal- 
ments over twelve or fifteen years, who are in the same position 
as the farmers; they do not necessarily lose their means of 
livelihood as the farmers do, but they lose their roof and in most 
cases the greater part of the money they have already invested. 
These people, of course, are extremely bitter at the mere mention 
of any cancellation or remission of debts owed by Europe. I 
have mentioned here some outstanding classes of debtors. But 
innumerable people in the United States are implicated in some 
form of indebtedness which they cannot discharge and which is 
throwing them into arrears. Pessimistic economists have arrived 
at figures which would prove that the indebtedness in America, 
as a whole, equals its palpable assets—showing the result of the 
hyper-capitalistic development during the years after the War— 
a real mushroom growth of capitalism. 

A very curious problem originates in this situation. As we 
have seen, nobody really expects that Europe will pay; but 
nobody likes to agree about this point in the open, either with 
other people or with himself. Yet is there not the possibility 
of European default? There is the idea! ‘If these people will 
not pay or cannot pay, why make kind concessions to them which 
are not made tous? Why should Americans pay for the debts 
in the form of increased taxation? Why should Americans suffer 
a lowering of their standard of living to the extent which has 
already been experienced while smooth arrangements are made 
with the Europeans which enables them to go scot free? ’’ Out 
of these rather personal deliberations arises a general wish to let 
Europe default. I have found again and again, especially in the 
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little towns, that people who are perfectly willing to agree that 
the United States will never get a penny, point out that the right 
way would be to let Europe default. 

I think this attitude is extremely dangerous. It is extremely 
easy for the political representatives of these districts, where 
feeling runs specially high, to say to themselves: This is the way 
to escape any responsibility in regard to the settlement of the 
War debts problem! It is very easy to tell Europe: You cannot 
pay, as you say; you default and you are bankrupt. For once 
at least that proves the superiority of American morals over 
European astuteness. This is the kind of reaction of a large 
number of people in America; everything is very subjective, and 
you have to reckon with sentiments of this kind. 

I shall not speak so much about the industrialists, for instance, 
who are dependent on exports, or about the great area in the 
south where enormous quantities of raw materials have remained 
unsold for three years. There, again, it is rather curious that, 
while on the basis of scientific analysis they should wish to see 
the question of War debts settled and a freer interchange of 
goods facilitated, there is complete scepticism as to the possibility 
of lowering tariffs and bringing about any international settle- 
ment. There is the same boredom in regard to international 
conferences and international measures as one observes in Europe. 
They take things as they are and say: This means that taxes 
will be reduced in Europe and that Europeans will be in a position 
to produce at much lower prices, while we shall have additional 
taxation in order to make up these 250 million dollars which 
must be produced in some way to meet the payments on interest 
due on the public debt. Our competitive force will be diminished 
in consequence, while our competitors will be able to sell their 
products more cheaply. So you find a far-reaching unwillingness 
in these camps too to do anything in regard to War debts. 

We have to add to this rather gloomy picture the consequences 
of the propaganda used during the recent electoral campaign, 
especially by the Democratic Party. It was understood that 
foreign questions should not be mentioned by either side. I do 
not think there was any actual agreement about it, but both 
sides decided, after careful deliberation, that it would be much 
better to be silent about any international questions. In spite 
of this, however, the Democratic Party in many parts of America, 
specially in the East and in the Middle West, attacked Mr. Hoover 
in the most ferocious way, on account of his pro-banker attitude 
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and the fact that he had helped international financiers “‘ to take 
the money earned by the hardworking American citizen, and to 
lend it to the cunning Europeans, who of course never thought 
of paying it back.” The first time I heard this argument I 
thought that the man who was preaching this gospel must be a 
Communist—I have never heard such energetic attacks against 
international capital—but his sermon concluded by a recom- 
mendation to elect Franklin D. Roosevelt. These attacks on 
the financial and foreign policy of the Republican Party of course 
always led to a certain degree of criticism of the attitude of 
Europe in regard to War debts. I heard street corner speakers 
talk very bitterly of the mildness of Mr. Hoover in regard to the 
European debtors. 

In the Democratic Party there is a very strong isolationist 
tendency. They do not expect to get any advantage from 
linking up the War debt situation with the ideals of President 
Wilson in regard to world-wide cooperation under American 
leadership. As a matter of fact I never heard any allusion to 
President Wilson. There was a perfect blank in regard to all 
those questions, which are so important in the eyes of Europe, 
both for international relations now and in the future. The 
whole campaign was isolationist not so much in actual words 
as in the absolute reticence about international problems. This 
has to be added to the general unwillingness of the United 
States to take any initiative in regard to the settlement of 
War debts. 

These then are the underlying feelings at the back of the 
present attitude of the American people towards the War debt 
question. It is easy to understand that no one is enthusiastic 
about the fact that he will not get back what he has lent. 

We have to take into consideration the fact that America is 
in a state of transition. I have never seen in my life, even in 
Germany where we have so many elections, such passion, such 
universal upheaval, as there was during the election campaign, 


the last phase of which I attended. The whole nation seemed . 


to be trying to forget everything it had believed, to get rid of 
everybody in whom it had trusted and to begin a new life by 
having a new President. I am not certain that this was the 
result of the relentless propaganda against Mr. Hoover, which 
from the beginning of his term of office, has continued to arouse 
all kinds of animosity against him, and is concentrated in certain 
offices in Washington. I think that the roots of the whole 
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movement go much deeper and that these elections are to a very 
great degree the expression of the beginning of despair. The 
people feel absolutely lost, confronted by phenomena of which 
they had never dreamed and to which certainly they had never 
been accustomed. 

We have to consider Congress from this point of view. Con- 
gress is the product of this passionate reversal of all the tendencies 
which up to now had actually prevailed in the parliamentary and 
general history of the United States. I am not speaking only of 
the period from 1921 to 1932, the time of the Republican Govern- 
ment, which in itself was a reaction against the Wilson era, but of 
the last fifty years. Never has the move against republican think- 
ing, against business individualism, and the worship of business 
and those successful in it, been so strong. The Congress which 
is to meet on March 4th, 1933, will be the expression of those 
tremendous forces which have begun to move, and we do not 
know whether they will continue in the same direction or whether 
they will be diverted by other factors, among which the only 
influence I exclude is war. 

This Congress will consist of two large parties. The Repub- 
lican Party will try to heal its wounds; it will try to adapt itself 
to the circumstances which have brought about its downfall. 
The Republican leaders have already begun to discuss means of 
bringing the party a little more up to date. What they will do 
nobody knows. There is a strong tendency towards liberalising 
the Republican Party; there is as strong a tendency to emphasise 
all that has made the Republican Party great—individualism, 
big business as the goal to be aimed at by every American, those 
things we have already alluded to. There is the idea that it is 
necessary to get nearer to the people, to be less brutal in talking 
about the necessity of misery and the need for everybody to carry 
his own burden without help, after the fashion of the individualism 
preached by Mr. Hoover. 

At the same time the Democratic Party, though for other 
reasons, is in the same turmoil and uncertainty. The Democrats 
have an enormous following of whose loyalty during the next four 
years, or even during the next two years, at the end of which 
another third of Congress will be elected, they are not at all 
certain. They are well aware that they cannot wriggle out of the 
policy of Mr. Hoover as expressed in certain emergency measures, 
as, for instance, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
biggest holder of private debts in the world at this moment. 
They are very conscious that they have a big following of 
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Radicals, people who, without being Socialists, are interested 
in the nationalisation of utilities and who ascribe to themselves 
the victory of Mr. Roosevelt. So the Democrats will be very 
careful for a long time and will be interested first of all in showing 
that they can do constructive and helpful things inside the 
United States. With such a positive programme there is no 
possibility that the topic of War debts, with its obviously very 
negative implications for the people of the United States, can 
emulate the popularity of constructive things—aims like farmers’ 
help and more spectacular performances. So they will leave 
War debts aside as long as they can. 

I think Congress will do everything in its power to shirk the 
issue of War debts. In these circumstances, if Mr. Hoover had 
been elected I am certain that things from this point of view would 
have logked very much more hopeful than they do after the over- 
whelming victory of the Democrats. It is obvious that the most 
simple strategic rule of parliamentarianism is not to do at the 
beginning of the new administration anything which would have so 
negative a meaning as would be the case with reduction of War 
debts. At the beginning of the election campaign, it is true, some 
proposals were put forward even by so eminent a leader of the 
Democrats as Al Smith. But it is very characteristic that the pro- 
posals entirely disappeared during the later stages of the campaign. 
The romantic figure of Senator Borah, as a prophet in the desert, 
alone took up this matter, and in such an interesting way that 
I think I should mention it. You know that he always insisted 
on linking up disarmament with War debts; it had become an 
absolute axiom that War debts could only be reduced, not 
cancelled, when disarmament made progress. But in his last 
speech before the elections, Senator Borah omitted this point 
completely and I am certain that he did so deliberately. I have 
direct reasons for thinking so. I believe he has convinced himself 
that the linking up of those two problems is not at all useful; 
that disarmament needs much more courage, much more dexterity 
and, most of all, much more patience, for its accomplishment than 
the solution of the War debt problem. War debts taken from 
the common-sense point of view are the problem of the next six 
months, and no longer; but disarmament is a much more serious 
and tedious issue. It has been said, not only by Senator Borah 
but privately also by others high up in American politics, that 
disarmament is hampered by the War debts question, because the 
fact that the debts are not paid, and that difficulties have arisen 


on the other side of the ocean in regard to them, reflects on the 
B2 
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whole handling of the disarmament question, and vice versa, 
because nobody will think that disarmament has made any 
progress at all during the last few months. That Senator Borah 
has understood this is typical of his keen sense of realities, in 
spite of his vehement idealism, but still, I must remind you of the 
famous saying of Mr. Coolidge: at last he had seen Senator 
Borah in agreement with a living being, and when asked when, 
he replied, “‘ Well, I saw him on horseback.” It must also be 
taken into consideration that Senator Borah will not be any 
longer President of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee. 

We now come to a third group of determining factors in the 
War debt situation. This group has its centre in Mr. Roosevelt. 
He is, of course, known to you by innumerable descriptions. I 
think it is very important, especially in this matter, to realise the 
kind of man he is. It has been said very often that he is just a 
very charming man, which he certainly is, a comparatively clever 
man, and so on. I think this portrait of him is the result of 
Republican propaganda, which has been brought out increasingly 
since Mr. Roosevelt’s election. But after having spoken to many 
people in his own State, where he was most influential and where 
he put up extremely sharp fights against Tammany, for instance, 
and against Republican and business interests, and to himself 
and many of his closer friends I do not think this estimate of his 
personality, as an amiable and lovable nonentity, is true at all. 
I think Mr. Roosevelt is an extremely clever statesman and 
administrator, a man who is an admirable listener, a man of 
great personal pride and independence and who knows very well 
how to choose the best advice. 

We now approach rather delicate matters: who are the 
people who surround Mr. Roosevelt who may possibly exercise a 
certain amount of influence on the President-elect? I think that 
Colonel House is very important in this relation. He is really 
the man who has made Roosevelt candidate; he is the man who 
worked for his nomination earlier than anybody else. There is 
a curious parallel to that in the part which Colonel House played 
in the election of President Wilson. There, too, this little man 
quietly prepared the way, but on this occasion he prepared for 
years, much longer than in the case of Mr. Roosevelt. And he 
gained nomination for Mr. Wilson, which was not easy, as you 
will remember. Colonel House exercised great influence, not 
much noticed by anybody, on the campaign of Mr. Wilson, and, 
as the latter’s friend and adviser, he, a private individual, exerted 
an influence, to a degree unheard of in history, over a man in an 
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official, responsible position. This whole spectacle we now have 
again. It is perhaps quite a chance, a parallel which does not 
mean anything, but it is a curious repetition of history, and with 
the same man; and this man is not a repetition ! 

There are other men; Bernard Baruch, for instance, who 
played an important part in the preparation of the financial 
sections of the Peace Treaties of Paris, and Newton D. Baker, 
who was Secretary for War, the well-known pacifist who last 
year spoilt his chances of becoming President of the United States 
by openly favouring the League of Nations as a preparation for 
his nomination. You have the spectacle of all these people 
coming again into the foreground, people who participated in 
great events and were in positions where nobody could avoid 
making world history; they have become rather tired under the 
pressure of this last hectic decade, and certainly it must be 
supposed that they are human and have not forgotten all the 
difficulties and painful disappointments, if not humiliations, for 
Wilsonites during the Peace Conference and for years after. 

I think the general tendency in this most influential group, 
with the exception of Colonel House and one or two others, is 
to say, as was said to me by one of these gentlemen, when I 
mentioned War debts, ‘‘ Here is a desk, behind the desk is a 
cashier, the cashier is there in order that you may pay.” In 
continuation of such conversations I always found that certain 
ideas were taken seriously which did not mean that the whole 
procedure of paying was as simple as is represented by this desk 
and this cashier. As we saw before, Al Smith has put forward 
certain proposals, which even Hoover has backed in his non- 
committal way, with regard to bringing about a quicker exchange 
of goods on an international basis of reciprocal concessions like 
tariffs and premiums on exports. Mr. Roosevelt has never bound 
himself to anything in this direction in any of his speeches, but 
he has made mention of such “ possibilities.”’ 

In addition there is in this group, as in Congress and in public 
opinion, the same tendency not to precipitate the situation at all, 
to be very careful to make Europe fulfil her obligations as much 
as possible, by getting out of Europe as much as possible, with 
an absolute disregard of the factor of time which, given the 
general situation of the world, is becoming more and more 
important. I think that this group of men have a tendency to 
expect that the recovery of the world will come from the United 
States, and in consequence they intend first to do everything 
possible in order to improve the situation there. They will begin 
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with balancing the budget and at the same time they will tackle 
the problem of farm relief. Then only will they begin to discuss 
tariffs. Perhaps there is one exception; I think they will very 
soon send a delegation to talk about tariffs with Canada and the 
South American nations—which proves again that they are in no 
hurry whatever in regard to Europe. After this programme has 
been started and is bearing fruit, they expect there will be an 
improvement in the American situation, and they think that then 
the deflationary process, which they now realise to be inevitable, 
will have found its lowest point; Europe will then, by reaction 
from the improvement in America, show signs of recovery, and 
while those signs are developing the psychological moment to 
discuss War debts will have come. 

If you consider what has happened in the last few days, this 
outline is in conformity with certain general lines of policy. It 
is believed that hurry can only damage the future Democratic 
Government in regard to the internal situation, and in addition 
will damage the bargaining position of the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to the European debtors. This evidently is the 
opinion of both the President and the President-elect. I fear 
we have to accept that situation. It is agreed that some way 
out of the War debt question must be found—that it is not 
sufficient merely to show the entrance where people can go in and 
pay—and this view-point may be in the deep secrecy of the hearts 
of these statesmen, but with it is the desire to procrastinate, to 
fight for position, to put Europe clearly in the wrong, and to say 
that it is necessary for Europe to prove that she is not thoroughly 
immoral. . 

We must not think only of this group of Wilsonites. There is 
Owen Young, who will not become a member of the Cabinet but 
has undoubtedly a great deal of influence, and there is Professor 
Moley. There is Melvin Traylor, President of the biggest bank 
in the Middle West and feared in Wall Street by his courageous 
attacks on certain excesses of inflationary methods during the 
prosperous times. Not only have they lived through this decade 
with full intensity and fully aware of the dominating forces in a 
new world; they are forming an important, a very necessary 
counterpoise to the previous generation of men who, while very 
capable, lack the comparative ingenuity of those younger men 
round Roosevelt, who was a very young man when he held 
office in Washington during the War. 

I will not go deeper into the technicalities of the question of 
whether the Americans really expect payment of the next instal- 
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ment by Great Britain. I think they are expecting it. I wish 
to point out that it is recognised in the United States that Eng- 
land’s attitude has been most fair, but at the same time this point 
does not weigh, nor can it be made to weigh, to such a degree as 
to bring recognition of the fact that America would be the gainer 
by some agreement with Great Britain involving a great cut or 
even a cancellation of debts. It is important that Mr. Roosevelt 
apparently has made up his mind to accept the principle of capacity 
to pay which has been proclaimed by the Republicans and 
economists and in all the Messages of President Hoover. The 
original form of the declaration concerning the foreign policy of 
the Democratic Party did not mention this, so the situation has 
improved in this regard. 

There is considerable animosity against France, much more 
than is in any way desirable from any point of view, but especially 
from the German point of view, because the Lausanne Agreement 
is dependent on the settlement between the Allies, the debtors, 
and the American creditor. If the United States insists on what 
it understands evidently to be the capacity to pay of France, 
and in consequence proceeds to discriminate against France in 
relation to Great Britain, the situation will become absolutely 
hopeless, and this is quite possible, given the general attitude of 
the public and in Congress, in the Senate especially, where there 
is a tremendous amount of ill-feeling against France. This has 
astonishing support in the Middle West, as I had an opportunity 
of seeing. 

There is another point which is disappointing. It is the fact 
that the significance of the Lausanne Agreement has not really 
penetrated into the mind of the American people. After all, after 
the Hoover Moratorium and the Laval Visit, when the European 
nations were invited to prove that they were capable of agreement 
and cooperation—in short, of rational action among ourselves— 
and broad hints were given that America might praise us for further 
progress, there were certain prospects of cooperation by America 
in settling the Reparation and War debt quandaries. At Lau- 
sanne something in the sense of this American demand was 
performed, deliberately and consciously, but I never found in 
all my conversations that Americans had appreciated this. I 
am afraid the reason is that the Lausanne Agreement was made 
contingent on the settlement of War debts with the United 
States, and Americans have said again: ‘‘ We are to pay, we are 
meant to shoulder the whole burden of this debt and the so-called 
European cooperation and self-help is only a means of exploiting 
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us.” Except for two cases, in conversation with a lawyer in 
Chicago and with a banker in Wall Street, I heard no mention of 
the Lausanne Agreement during my last visit. 

I have tried to be very impartial in this address by pronouncing 
the name of the future President of the United States at one time 
in one way, the English one, and then again in the American way. 
I have found that this difference of pronunciation is a sore point 
and is resented on both sides of the ocean. I wish that this was 
the only difference of importance between these two great nations. 
Let me conclude with one observation touching upon this point. 

When I was in America my impression was that the spirit of 
the Rapidan was in some way continuing to evaporate. I had 
already experienced something of this impression when I left 
America before; I think it was the shadow of the War debts 
which was then beginning to influence the situation. The question 
is of the greatest importance at this moment from the international 
point of view, not only for the people immediately concerned, the 
debtors and the creditors, but for the whole world and for its 
stability. If my impression is right there is much more division 
between the United States and this country than is generally 
realised. This is of bad omen for the future. It is always said 
that the German-French relations are the central question in inter- 
national policy; that may be, but I do not see any possibility of 
a rapprochement which will lay lasting foundations of friendship 
between Germany and France without the closest and most 
trusting friendship between the United States and Great Britain. 
There are certain issues which are more important than is realised ; 
War debts, the Hoover proposal for disarmament, and Manchuria, 
and the greatest stumbling-block is the War debts, because they 
will influence public opinion and excite people in Great Britain 
inevitably to a very high degree, and even in the United States 
they will have this effect, for the Americans will some day recover 
from the elections and look out for new excitements. From this 
point of view War debts must be handled with the greatest care. 
This problem is one of those unfortunate cases where both sides 
are absolutely convinced that they are right in their opinion. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. ARTHUR GUINNESS, asked how the British case 
could be got across to the American Congress and whether the American 
people realised the sacrifices which Great Britain had made in carrying 
out the policy of the Balfour Note. Great Britain owed the United 
States {1000 million and was herself owed £800 million; she was 
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paying the United States 82 per cent. of her debt, taking the interest 
basis on which the money was borrowed, and in the general settlement 
with all the debtors the United States was collecting some 60 per cent. of 
the total money lent. But Great Britain, in the settlement with her 
debtors, was only collecting some 30 per cent.; France was paying 
the United States some 50 per cent., while to Great Britain she was 
only paying some 40 per cent. of her debt. Great Britain had been 
regarded, for years after her debt settlement with the United States, 
as the blackleg of Europe for breaking the ring when better terms 
might have been obtained if she had waited for agreement with the 
other debtors; had it now been a mistake for her to agree, by the 
Gentlemen’s Agreement after Lausanne, to consult France before 
taking steps to reach a fresh agreement with the United States? She 
had done this in order to get France to agree to a final settlement of 
reparations. 


Mr. SCHEFFER said that it was very difficult to arouse any interest 
in Congress on general questions, because it had developed more and 
more into a body for the representation of State interests and showed 
no corporate spirit in matters of general policy. Propaganda by foreign 
countries was regarded in America, as elsewhere in the world, as an 
altogether hateful thing, so it was extremely difficult to bring home 
any truths from outside. The talk of excitable people in other 
countries than England about the iniquitous attitude of the United 
States had made rational contemplation of such questions almost 
impossible to Americans, to whom he believed the very sound and 
deliberately purely economic view-point taken by Great Britain in 
this matter was practically unknown. He thought it would be useful 
if the facts, illustrated by the Chairman’s striking figures, could be 
clearly presented to Congress. There was no ill-feeling against Great 
Britain, but there was no willingness to make any concessions. 

With regard to the Gentlemen’s Agreement, there was a deep-rooted 
dislike in the United States of the suggestion that the debtors were 
presenting a united front in order to bring pressure to bear on the 
creditor. The Americans argued that the existing debts agreements 
had been reached in separate conversations with each country and that 
the same method should be followed in modifying them, and, secondly, 
they were determined not to give the world the impression that 
concessions had been gained by pressure. The Americans were 
extremely sensitive in regard to what they considered to be the superior 
cleverness of European diplomats, and they were also annoyed at the 
rather peremptory form in which the demand for postponement of 
payments and for negotiations had been made. Great Britain would 
be wise to avoid giving the impression that she was conspiring with 
the other debtors to the United States. 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT said that the United States appeared to 
have returned to the position of isolation which the Republican Party 
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took up after its victory in 1920 and the repudiation of the Treaty of 
Versailles; it had taken ten years and almost an international catas- 
trophe to educate the Republican Party to the difficulties of Europe, 
and the Hoover offer of June 1931 had been described as the “ Return 
of the Prodigal Uncle.” The Wilson gang was returning to Washing- 
ton, like the Bourbons, having learned nothing and forgotten nothing, 
but with the difference that its members were full of resentment 
against Europe for the way in which the Wilson doctrines had been 
torpedoed at Paris, so little could be hoped for from them. He 
thought that in the final settlement which would be made with the 
United States regarding War debts Great Britain should state that she 
could only pay if the United States would cut down her tariffs and that 
otherwise she would have to default. It was said that Great Britain, 
as herself a creditor, could not afford to set the example of default, 
but it was possible to differentiate between War debts and other debts. 
In the settlement at Lausanne Great Britain had advocated the clean 
slate policy and certainly was not expecting to be paid by France or 
Italy. Such an approach to the United States was drastic, but the 
situation called for drastic treatment, and he believed that it would 


be effective. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said that though the Americans might get 
great moral satisfaction from Great Britain’s default, he thought they 
were still hoping to sell the debts for something eise. Disarmament 
was an obvious thing and it would relieve them of expenditure and 
help to make up their deficit. Reduction of European tariffs was 
another; Mr. Roosevelt had referred to the making of reciprocal tariff 
treaties of the Ottawa type, and this was an opportunity for bringing 
in the question of War debts. 

He asked if Mr. Scheffer had found that the Ottawa Conference 
had influenced British-American relations and also suggested that 
Mr. Scheffer had been too pessimistic in his picture of the possible 
attitude of the Democratic Administration. In view of the World 
Economic Conference the United States was bound to formulate a 
definite policy on international economic questions within the next 
few months, and he did not think they would abandon their own 
ultimate philosophy and become altogether isolationist. There was, 
moreover, no country in the world where there was more persistent 
study of international relations than in the United States. 


Mr. SCHEFFER said that he believed, as he had said earlier, that 
there was a deep-seated feeling in the United States that some settle- 
ment must be found because the hope of payment was remote, but 
public opinion was not yet ripe enough for this feeling to find utterance. 
He agreed that public education in international affairs was under- 
taken in America by an astonishing number of agencies, including the 
Council on Foreign Relations and the Foreign Policy Association, and 
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groups even in the small towns were seriously studying international 
problems, but while in such circles there was some realisation of the 
necessity for extracting the world from the complications caused by 
one-way payments, the point of view was that as much as could be 
paid should be paid. The opinion in favour of wholesale cancellation 
which formerly existed to some extent in Wall Street circles had 
become very much less definite. 

The World Economic Conference was a matter of great importance, 
and in conversation with Mr. Roosevelt he had gathered that War 
debts might be discussed there, but not that anything definite was 
necessarily to be expected from that discussion. There was a strong 
feeling in the Democratic Party that tariff revision could only come 
very slowly. Tariffs in the United States were no longer a party 
question; they were a regional question. The products of the 
Southern States, sugar, tobacco, etc., were highly protected against 
South America and the Philippines, and the Democrats of the South 
would be bargaining for months against the industrial Republican 
people in the East and Middle West in order to keep their tariffs up. 
He thought that in the group surrounding Mr. Roosevelt there was 
common agreement that no definite change would be made for two or 
three years, so he could not see that any opening of the European 
markets such as might have effect on the debt question would be 
possible. 

The Ottawa Agreement had caused much bitter feeling everywhere, 
not the last in Wall Street. The American Chamber of Commerce 
would take up the matter soon, as he understood, and point out the 
danger of Ottawa procedure for readjustment in the world. It had 
decidedly had an unfavourable influence on those who, up to the 
Ottawa Conference, had been sitting on the fence in regard to 
concessions on the War debt question. 


Mr. Nissim said that the amount per annum which Great Britain 
owed the United States was 33 million gold sovereigns. In the coffers 
of the Bank of England there were 140 million gold sovereigns. India 
had been able to transfer to Great Britain, with beneficial results to 
the sterling exchange and without undue interference with the exchange 
of commodities, the large sum of 70 million gold sovereigns. The plea 
that Great Britain was unable to pay the 20 million gold sovereigns 
due on December 15th was not acceptable to the Americans; nor 
could the Americans be satisfied that France, which had the equivalent 
of nearly 1000 million gold sovereigns in the Bank of France, could 
not pay 12} million of those to the United States. If both Great 
Britain and France earmarked the requisite amount in their respective 
national banks for the United States, they could then demand that 
Congress should set up the requisite machinery to consider what their 
capacity to pay would be in the future. It was clear that if Great 
Britain and France were to hand over the gold to the United States 
they would be unable to buy commodities from her. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD asked if the Americans realised that it was the 
-action of the United States herself, in making payment in goods 
impossible owing to her tariffs, which had made it so difficult to pay 
the War debts and had been one of the main contributory causes of 
the world crisis? What would be the American reaction to a proposal 
that Great Britain should meet her obligations in full by means of goods 
drawn, if necessary, from the whole sterling area. In short, a pro- 
posal to negotiate a trade as a prerequisite for payment with the 
object of rectifying the United States trade balance with the sterling 
area, and Great Britain in particular, by the amount required to 
meet the service of the debt. 


Mr. SCHEFFER said that if the European debtors did not pay, the 
money had perforce to be found in the pockets of the American 
taxpayers to the amount of 250 million dollars, and this thought had 
hypnotised them. There were towns in Illinois of some eighty thousand 
people where twenty-two thousand were absolutely destitute and 
entirely dependent on private contributions; yet during the last year 
it had only been possible to collect 25 per cent. of the sums previously 
given for that purpose. It was only inciting such people to suggest 
that the European debtors be let off by a stroke of the pen. 

Mr. Amery’s idea of handing over so much gold in the way of 
a gesture would provoke immediately an unpleasant reaction, as 
suggesting that the English people were not willing to take their 
obligations seriously and discuss the problem reasonably. All such 
arguments ad absurdum were most dangerous. To suggest that 
Great Britain should pay in motor-cars, for instance, when Mr. Ford 
could not keep up a three-day week in his vast plants, was simply to 
provoke Americans stiil further. Everything should be done to induce 
the Americans step by step, with the least friction possible, to see 
the impossibility of making the War debt payments. 

















THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE} 


By M. GEorRGES BONNET 


WHEN the Royal Institute kindly requested me, a few weeks 
ago, to give an account in London of the results of the Stresa 
Conference, I accepted without hesitation. 

It was, indeed, a pleasure to me to give a British audience the 
first account of my impressions on the Stresa Conference. I 
could but remember that it was on the proposal of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald himself—Prime Minister and Delegate of Great 
Britain at Lausanne—that I was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee entrusted with the task of studying the reconstruction 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe. Nor could I do otherwise 
than recall with pleasure the highly trustful and friendly collabora- 
tion of the French and British delegations at Stresa, with MM. 
Addison, Hill, Bewley, and subsequently, at Geneva, with the 
Right Honourable Mr. Eden. This good understanding between 
the two delegations was one of the vital conditions of success. 

I will now endeavour, while apologising beforehand for the 
unavoidable aridity of my statement, to explain to you the 
conditions in which the Stresa Conference was held and the results 
that were obtained. 

When the Lausanne Conference met in June last it had a two- 
fold aim: in the first place to settle the problem of international 
debts, and in the second place to study suitable means for the 
economic restoration of Europe and, in particular, of the nations 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe. The Lausanne Conference 
was fortunately in a position to settle the first point on its agenda ; 
for lack of time it was obliged to postpone the study of the second 
question and to entrust it to a Special Committee. In these 
circumstances the Committee which was to meet at Stresa was 
given the task of submitting to the Commission of Inquiry for 
European Union proposals for the restoration of the countries of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe. This was the wording of the 
recommendation made by the Lausanne Conference, which gave 
rise to the Stresa Conference; it met on September 16th, so that 


1 Translation of an address delivered at Chatham House on October 20, 1932, 
Sir Edward Boyle, Bart., in the Chair. 
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it might transmit the result of its work in good time to the 
- Commission of Inquiry for European Union. 

In a general discussion the Stresa Conference heard statements 
made in public by the delegates of the various nations. After 
four days of public discussion the Conference resolved itself into 
two committees, over one of which I had the honour of presiding, 
and which devoted itself particularly to agricultural and economic 
problems, while the other was presided over in masterly fashion 
by M. Bachmann, President of the Swiss National Bank. These 
two committees held long meetings daily and reached a number 
of conclusions and recommendations which were unanimously 
adopted by the delegations present. 

If you will permit me, I will endeavour to make clear the main 
ideas laid down by the Economic Committee. They were of 
three kinds. In the first place, the Conference declared unani- 
mously that, though the crisis from which Central and South- 
Eastern Europe is suffering is undoubtedly a consequence of the 
world crisis, it has nevertheless been peculiarly aggravated by 
the obstacles and restrictions of all kinds imposed on the com- 
mercial relations of the Central and South-Eastern European 
countries, whether among themselves or with other countries. 
It is pointed out that the restrictions which are to-day hindering 
international trade are dictated partly by economic considerations 
and partly by the need to protect the several currencies and by 
difficulties of transfer. 

The Stresa Conference studied in detail the various restrictions, 
such as prohibitions, licences, indirect and administrative pro- 
tection and quotas. These restrictions are, moreover, closely 
connected. The Conference made a solemn declaration regarding 
the grave danger to Europe if these hindrances to the freedom of 
trade are allowed to continue. The Conference was so unanimous 
and so firmly convinced on this point that in the report, as finally 
adopted after careful consideration, it exceeded the strict limits 
of its powers, and stated that not only the countries of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe but all European countries should 
gradually return to a system of liberty, with such adjustments as 
would no doubt be necessary. 

By these recommendations the Conference provides for the 
establishment of a rational contractual policy by the negotiation 
and conclusion of commercial agreements of a nature to permit of 
the normal development of the trade of the countries of Central 
and South-Eastern Europe, both among themselves and between 
them and other countries; the removal as rapidly as possible of 
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the restrictions placed on dealings in foreign exchange; the 
progressive abolition of restrictions on trade; pending the aboli- 
tion of these restrictions, an increase, by autonomous action, in 
the amount of unduly restrictive quotas and the abolition of 
unnecessary quotas; by means of bilateral agreements, the 
adjustment and extension of the quotas in such a way as to 
maintain or to restore generally the normal movement of trade. 

The second idea expressed on economic questions by the 
Stresa Conference is that one of the essential causes of the crisis 
in Central and South-Eastern Europe is the disastrous drop in the 
prices of agricultural produce, amounting in some cases to 70 per 
cent. of the prices ruling three years ago, so that the agricultural 
countries have been gradually deprived of their customary pur- 
chasing power. The agricultural countries which discussed this 
question at Warsaw towards the end of August adopted resolutions 
which—in the actual terms of these resolutions—were to be 
developed at the Stresa Conference, and subsequently at the 
World Economic Conference. 

These agricultural countries whose representatives met at 
Stresa under the able Chairmanship of M. Madgearu, Roumanian 
Minister of Trade, expressed vigorously and, I must admit, 
unanimously the wishes of the people of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. Their cry of distress was heard by the Conference, 
which drew up a draft convention for the revalorisation of 
cereals. This draft convention is one of the most important parts 
of the work of the Conference, and should be the first to be put 
into application. Its object may be expressed in a few words. 
It will enable the nations of Central and South-Eastern Europe 
to sell the whole of their cereals, and to sell abroad below the 
world price, thus revalorising internal prices. 

The Stresa Conference naturally took note of the fact that 
certain bilateral agreements had already been concluded between 
various States in order to attain this result. But even if these 
agreements had been very numerous, and even if they had all been 
in force, they would not achieve the most important result— 
namely, that of raising internal prices in the producing countries. 
The Conference established the fact that this result can only be 
attained by a method aiming at revalorising, to a given extent, 
all the export surpluses of the various cereals. If a higher price 
is paid for all exports, internal prices will follow export prices in 
this rise. 

These bilateral treaties enable good but fragmentary results 
to be obtained. In order to attain the desired aim of revalorising 
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cereals, the Conference considered that collective European action 
was necessary, and this is the object of the Draft Convention which 
it adopted after prolonged discussion. 

Permit me to explain its essential principles in detail. 

In the first place, the draft limits the advantages to the average 
of each country’s exports during the last three years. This 
limitation—and I should like to emphasise the fact—is of great 
importance both for the European countries taking part in the 
proposed action and for oversea countries. As far as the European 
countries are concerned, it places acceptable limits on the con- 
cessions which they are asked to grant. It gives the other 
countries an assurance that the production of cereals in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe will not increase under the protection 
of a system of unlimited preference, and will offer no danger that 
their own exports will be interfered with. The Stresa Conference 
therefore expressed the hope that the oversea countries, which are 
so keenly interested in the work of European reconstruction, when 
confronted with action which aims at such reconstruction and 
which is so conceived as not to injure their interests, would regard 
it with favour and, while refraining from placing any obstacles 
in its way, would take part in this work. 

How can the countries concerned grant advantages enabling 
the price of cereals to be revalorised? The Convention provides 
for two possible procedures : either each country will grant a sort 
of bounty by the payment of a financial contribution, or it will 
proceed by means of negotiations and treaties providing special 
advantages to cereals. 3 

It should be borne in mind that bilateral treaties granting 
preferential advantages result, in fact, in an actual contribution 
being made by one of the parties. This is too often forgotten. I 
therefore venture to give an example. Suppose that Germany 
concludes a bilateral treaty with a certain country of Central 
Europe; she undertakes to grant privileged treatment to a 
specified quantity of cereals imported from that country. How 
will Germany do this? Instead of imposing on these cereals the 
same customs duty as on cereals coming from other exporting 
countries, she will grant a considerable abatement to the country 
in question. Instead of levying a duty of, say, Frs. 40, she will 
impose a duty of, for instance, Frs. 30. This means that she will 
agree to decrease her customs receipts to a considerable extent ; 
she will thus grant a real subsidy to the country in question. 
Conceivably, too, importing countries will receive the whole of the 
customs duty; but they will then hand on part of it to the agri- 
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cultural countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe from 
which they buy cereals. In any case, an actual subsidy is granted 
and paid by the operation of bilateral treaties. 

The Convention provides for this method of payment with a 
view to the revalorisation of cereals. There is another method, 
however, which consists in the payment of a real contribution. 
Let us see under what conditions this may be done. The original 
proposal submitted by certain delegations did not contemplate 
contributions; it simply provided for bilateral treaties and 
preferential tariffs. The idea of contributions was added at the 
request of various other delegations. And why? It is important 
that this should be fully understood. Some States do not levy 
any customs duty on foreign cereals. Consequently they cannot 
grant preferential tariffs to the Danubian countries. On the other 
hand, if these countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe 
recover their prosperity, the other States will benefit in the same 
way as those which impose customs duties on cereals and which, 
by means of the operation of preferential tariffs, are to make 
substantial sacrifices—as I have shown—for the benefit of the 
Danubian countries. In these circumstances, is it not fair that 
these States, which levy no customs duty, but will benefit by an 
economic recovery, should help in some other way to promote the 
action to be taken on behalf of the countries of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe? Hence the idea of a special contribution. 

Accordingly, the Conference provided for the formation of a 
fund, amounting to 75 million Swiss francs, to be used specifically 
to promote the revalorisation of cereals. The fund would be 
maintained by contributions from the several States, which would 
arrange payment either by means of bilateral treaties or by a 
special contribution. Article 3 of the Convention provides for the 
setting up of a committee composed of one delegate of each 
beneficiary country, one delegate of each cereal-purchasing 
country and two representatives of the non-importing European 
countries. This committee would have important duties. It 
would determine the proportion of the aggregate sum, to which I 
referred just now, to be allotted to each of the beneficiary coun- 
tries. It would be able to grant advances to the beneficiary 
countries. It would keep itself informed and would give informa- 
tion regarding the effects of agreements concluded with agricultural 
countries and the use made by the various States of the sums they 
received. 

Such are the advantages which the agricultural countries of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe will receive through the Draft 
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Convention, and in return they will enter into certain under- 
takings. Thus, they affirm their desire to cooperate with the 
other countries in introducing a liberal commercial policy and 
a moderate tariff policy. They also undertake to grant adequate 
concessions to the contributing countries under bilateral agree- 
ments. 

The Draft Convention will remain in force until 1935, unless 
before that date world prices have reached a remunerative level. 
In that case, the exceptional situation having come to an end, the 
Convention would serve no further purpose. In point of fact, 
other agricultural products have fallen very considerably in price, 
particularly in the countries of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
Among them should be mentioned timber, live-stock and tobacco ; 
but on these various points, in view of the difficulties already 
encountered in regard to cereals, the Commission could do no more 
than make recommendations. 

The third part of the recommendations which you will find 
in the report relates to a number of measures which, though not 
of such fundamental importance as the restoration of freedom of 
trade and the revalorisation of cereals, may nevertheless have 
highly desirable effects. Among them should be mentioned first 
the improvement of the transport system—both railway and 
waterway—in the States of Central and South-Eastern Europe. 
Secondly, there is the adoption of a programme of European public 
works, which was prepared by the International Labour Office and 
in which the late M. Albert Thomas took a particular interest. 

In addition to the economic recommendations of which I have 
tried to give you as complete a summary as possible, there are the 
financial and monetary questions. They were fully examined 
by the Second Committee. Its Rapporteur, M. van Zeeland, 
Director of the National Bank of Belgium, in cooperation with 
M. Bruins, Royal Commissioner of the Netherlands Bank, drew up 
a report and recommendations which, with certain reservations 
were unanimously adopted by the Stresa Conference. 

These recommendations may be classified as follows : 

I. general principles ; 
2. short term debts ; 
3. long term debts ; 
4. currency fund. 

The general principles laid down by the Stresa Conference 
cannot give rise to any serious objection. The financial experts 
of each of the countries unanimously supported them. The 
financial and monetary situation of the several countries of 
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Central and South-Eastern Europe admittedly differs in many 
fundamental respects. The acuteness of the crisis may vary in 
different countries. Some have been able to fulfil all their under- 
takings, while others have partially suspended their payments. 
The general recommendations of the Stresa Conference, however, 
may really be applied without distinction by any country, not 
merely in Central and South-Eastern Europe, but I would say 
almost anywhere in the world. 

No one can question the soundness of the recommendations 
made by the Stresa Conference to the effect that States should 
strictly maintain a budgetary equilibrium; that while decisions 
relating to currency fall exclusively within the sovereignty of the 
individual States the central banks of issue should enforce a strict 
credit policy; and lastly, that in each country the national life 
should be adapted to the new conditions resulting from the drop 
in prices and the withdrawal of capital. 

As regards debts, the Conference distinguishes between short 
term and long term debts. As regards short term debts it recog- 
nises in the first place that short term credits are immobilised in 
long term investments and that short term credits which have 
remained liquid cannot be repaid abroad for lack of means of 


. transfer. It notes that the existing “standstill” agreements 


present serious difficulties. In certain cases they have lumped 
together the sums falling due, further increased by arrears, and 
have fixed the same date of payment for all, thus intensifying the 
difficulty of a solution. In order to terminate this abnormal 
situation, the Conference suggested direct contact between debtors 
and creditors, taking into account the real value of the credits 
and making the necessary verifications. It advised debtor 
countries to proceed as soon as possible to effect the progressive 
transfer of foreign short term capital. Lastly, it recommends that 
short term foreign credits shall gradually but as rapidly as possible 
be utilised within the countries as freely as national capital. 

The application of these measures seemed to the Conference 
essential for the abolition of the restrictions on exchange and on 
trade, which were unanimously condemned. 

As regards long term debts, the Conference also laid down 
various essential rules. No credit should be granted—and 
consequently no permanent recovery would be possible—in the 
various countries, unless each State convinces all those to whom it 
has appealed in time of difficulty that it has neglected no effort 
to keep its word. If, however, despite all internal efforts, and on 
account of causes beyond their control a debtor—whether a State, 
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public body or private individual—is incapable of meeting its 
obligations, they must communicate with their creditors directly 
and without delay, since they alone are entitled to grant adjust- 
ments (which would doubtless be of a provisional character), and 
it must be understood that the treatment of foreign creditors must 
not be more unfavourable either de jure or de facto than that of 
home creditors. 

The recommendations of the Stresa Conference which I have 
tried to summarise for you form a single whole. The Conference 
considered that the application of the economic and financial 
measures should protect the balances of the countries concerned 
from any serious unexpected developments. But when there is a 
definite movement towards economic recovery, when the measures 
of budgetary financial restoration have been applied, there will 
probably still be numerous cases in which a contribution, from 
external sources, even though small, will prove indispensable for 
currency purposes. 

Hence the idea of forming a fund to help when required to 
regularise currency conditions in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. The direct object of this fund would be to provide the 
central banks with repayable advances to help strengthen their 
holdings when desirable. The assistance to be rendered by this 
common fund should as it were crown the edifice built by the 
interested parties themselves. Although the use of a currency 
fund cannot be contemplated immediately, the large majority of 
members of the Stresa Conference recommended that the idea 
should be suggested and steps taken immediately to organise such 
a fund, since it could play an immensely important part as a 
factor inspiring confidence. In the countries of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe, the psychological factor is of considerable 
importance. In a word, all the nations represented at Stresa 
expressed their desire to collaborate in the reconstruction of 
Central and South-Eastern Europe, some of them being prepared 
to cooperate actively on the agricultural side, and others to 
cooperate in the currency problem. 

There are three main questions affecting the common fund. 

First, there is the question how the contribution of each State 
shall be fixed. The Stresa Conference contemplated a sort of 
statistical duty on the foreign trade of each nation. This duty, 
however small, not to say insignificant, would, if generally collected, 
produce a working fund of substantial importance. The second 
question is how these common funds shall be administered. The 
Conference unanimously considered that the question of the fund 
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and its administration should be removed from all political 
influence. It seemed to be the general opinion that the working 
fund should be deposited with the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, which some thought should be exclusively entrusted with 
the administration of the fund, while others were of opinion that 
the Bank should receive the necessary instructions from another 
entirely impartial legal body, which would be guided by purely 
financial considerations. Finally, the third question on which the 
Stresa Conference desired merely to throw out suggestions is 
whether there should be a separate fund divided into two distinct 
parts, one for agricultural purposes, and the other for currency 
purposes, or whether there should be a single fund. 

Such are the recommendations of the Stresa Conference. The 
Comité d’Etudes pour I’Union européenne, as well as the League 
of Nations Council, have ratified them and as regards the scheme 
for a common fund, they have entrusted a Committee of Experts 
with the task of working it out, so that final decisions may be 
reached at the session of the League Assembly in December next. 

I come to what are the unquestionable achievements of the 
Stresa Conference. A glance at the comments of the world Press 
will suffice to show the extent of the progress accomplished at 
Stresa in this direction. 

The German Press, in particular, congratulated itself with one 
accord on the results obtained. “‘ The truly singular fact,” wrote 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, a paper usually anything but 
partial to France, “is that for the first time France and Germany 
have succeeded, in the course of an Economic Conference, in work- 
ing together loyally and above all without actually suspecting each 
other of disloyalty.” 

The Italian Press emphasised the fact that particularly 
cordial relations had been established at Stresa between the 
Italian and most of the other European delegations. ‘ It must 
be admitted,” wrote the Popolo d'Italia, ‘‘that for the first time 
the ground has been cleared to a considerable extent for the work 
of European reconstruction.” 

The tone of the British Press was favourable and the United 
States Press acknowledged that the Stresa Conference represented 
the first serious attempt at an economic organisation of the 
Balkan countries, and might thus have a very desirable effect in 
bringing the depression to an end. 

The impression produced was therefore an extremely favour- 
able one. By this time, of course, a certain amount of cheap 
criticism is levelled at the results of the Stresa recommendations, 
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just as it was at those of the Lausanne Conference; but the 
question to be asked in such a case is what would have been the 
effect of a failure of the Stresa Conference, similar to that witnessed 
in London in March, 1932? At a time when the nations are 
particularly sensitive to each and every development abroad and 
when confidence is both so necessary and so difficult to re-estab- 
lish, any failure of the Stresa Conference would have had incalcu- 
lably widespread consequences and agreement was of vital 
importance. 

Furthermore, the Stresa recommendations dealing with the 
problem of the War debts could not have come at a better time. 
Many of the debtor States had come to Stresa with the mere 
intention of obtaining an authorisation not to pay their debts, nay 
even to raise furtherloans. In the interest of all concerned, the 
Stresa Conference rendered this attempt impossible. 

Similarly, the Economic Recommendations, and more particu- 
larly those relating to the freedom of trade, may have the happiest 
effect on the development of Europe. Doubtless a substantial 
part of the work undertaken at Stresa remains to be accomplished, 
namely that in connection with the setting up of a common fund. 

I here come to a delicate part of my subject. I will ask my 
British hearers to allow me to express myself with the utmost 
outspokenness, as I always do when addressing them. 

What, exactly, is Great Britain’s position ? 

On the one hand she has expressed the wish that in a matter 
in which Continental Europe is more particularly concerned, an 
agreed formula may be devised for an understanding between 
three of the Great Powers concerned : Germany, Italy and France. 
On the other hand, when the time came to ratify the Stresa 
Agreements, the British delegation put forward the following 
proposal: we agree with the Economic Recommendations; we 
agree with the Financial Recommendations; but as regards the 
revalorisation of cereals, Great Britain observed that as she levied 
no customs duties on cereals, there was no need for her to trouble 
about the matter. As regards the Fund for Monetary Normalisa- 
tion, Great Britain reserved her eventual participation in that 
fund. And she holds, for the present, that it would be preferable 
to contemplate a collaboration between the banks of issue. 

I should like to show you how highly important it is for Great 
Britain actually to collaborate in this work and also to reply to 
certain objections. 

To begin with, I would emphasise the fact that it was found 
possible at Stresa to devise a formula of agreement that was 
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countersigned by Germany, Italy and France. And I would 
point out, incidentally, that by the interplay of the bilateral 
treaties, Germany’s contribution may total 100 million francs. 
However that may be, it is so rare an occurrence for France, Italy 
and Germany to agree to any one formula on any European 
question that it is highly desirable that our British friends should 
help us by their support to make of our schemes a living reality, 
such as may promptly be carried into effect. 

In the second place, the plea put forward by the British 
delegation that there are no customs duties on cereals in Great 
Britain is strictly correct. But to this the Italian representative 
both at Stresa and at Geneva, Signor de Michelis, returned a 
seemingly pertinent answer : “ Every State in Europe,” he argued, 
“ will derive an advantage from the restoration of the Danubian 
economy, so it is only fair that it should have cooperated therein.”’ 

I will observe, incidentally, that the revalorisation of the 
agricultural products of the countries of Central and South- 
Eastern Europe should in no case be considered as a premium on 
idleness or routine. Every precaution has been taken to prevent 
the contemplated measures from leading to an increase in the 
production of cereals. The real aim is to pave the way for a 
return to a normal economy. 

The British objections, moreover, conceivable as they are to a 
certain extent in the agrarian sphere, are no longer so in the 
monetary. Of course, I quite understand British public opinion 
when it says: ‘‘ We have already risked substantial sums in those 
several countries, they are now in great danger of being lost 
altogether. Let uscryahalt. Let us be content, for the present, 
with giving those countries a piece of advice, and that is to lower 
their customs duties, which are excessive.” 

I need hardly tell you that in France there is a tendency to 
have the same feeling. We, too, have invested substantial sums 
in Central and South-Eastern Europe. More than 15 milliards of 
French francs are at present in jeopardy there, and I, myself, 
have vigorously criticised such an extravagant policy, but we must 
face the facts. It is impossible for those countries of Central and 
South-Eastern Europe to achieve their recovery without moral 
and material assistance. It is all very well to advise them to do 
away with their customs duties; they have themselves replied 
that they are unable to follow that advice so long as their economic 
and agricultural situation is as disastrous asitis. ‘‘ Help us,” they 
urge, ‘“‘ to achieve our economic recovery, and you will then find 
us quite prepared to do away with all the tariff walls which the 
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necessity not to have our currencies fall to nothing has imposed 
upon us.” 

It is because France is convinced of this fact that we have 
been led to seek out some system for setting Central and South- 
Eastern Europe on its feet. That is why we say: “ Supposing 
any State came to us to-morrow with a request for a separate loan, 
we should answer ‘ No.’”’ On the other hand, supposing we were 
told: ‘‘ A European organisation is being set up with a strict 
control and under a management free from any political 
interference whatever, will you come in?’’, our answer would 
be “ Yes.” And this answer would be dictated by a twofold 
reason. The first is that like Great. Britain we are highly 
interested, materially, in not letting the large sums we have 
invested in various countries be lost, and that we should be the 
first to benefit by their recovery. The second reason is that the 
restoration of economic order in Central and South-Eastern 
Europe is a vital condition of the restoration of Europe generally. 

I seem to hear a last objection. It may be said: “ Yes, all 
that is quite right, but it might perhaps be as well to await the 
meeting of the World Economic Conference before proceeding to 
set up a final organisation.” There could be no greater mistake, 
to my way of thinking, and this I will try to prove to you. In the 
first place—and I am sure the British delegates who attended the 
Stresa Conference would endorse my opinion—we are faced with 
one incontrovertible fact: If we allow February or March to 
come round without having succeeded in carrying out this last 
part of the Stresa Recommendations, we shall have given rise 
among the nations of Central and South-Eastern Europe to a most 
unfortunate feeling of ill-temper and resentment, which could not 
fail seriously to interfere with the discussions of the World 
Economic Conference. Furthermore, it is not easy to see how it 
could be expected, after having had so much trouble in bringing 
about an agreement between the nations of Europe, with their 
many interests in common, that an understanding will be reached 
more easily when thirty or forty delegations, representing nations 
sprung from different stocks and whose interests are often con- 
flicting, have been brought together round the same table. 

I am deeply convinced, on the contrary, that if we can promptly 
set something going, as far as Europe is concerned, in the direction 
of the Stresa Recommendations, we shall have accomplished the 
most useful work for the success of the World Conference and 
successfully carried out an experiment in a well-defined sphere. 
It will then be very easy to widen the field of action, and you will 
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allow me to appeal, in confirmation of my view, to the opinion of 
the British Ministers on their return from Ottawa, when they 
stated in their official communiqué : 

“If we had failed to reach agreement at Ottawa, if we had failed to 
show that the British Commonwealth is able to progress towards the 
solution of her own economic problems, our ability to influence the 
World Economic Conference would have been weakened, if not 
destroyed.” 


These observations apply to perfection to the Stresa discussions. 

Finally, it is a mistake to suppose that the United States, 
whose participation in the World Conference is of vital importance, 
would resent our setting up a previous European understand- 
ing. Far from it, the Americans have always said to us: 
“Help yourselves and America will help you.” ‘ Begin by 
putting your own European house in order, and our help will 
not fail you.” 

I hope I have shown you how interesting it would be, should 
it be possible, with the help of Great Britain, promptly to make 
a living reality of the Stresa organisation. There could be no 
better pledge for the success of the World Conference, and I am 
positive this result would be obtained if the British nation as a 
whole had been able, as I myself and your delegates were, to 
attend the discussions at Stresa, for there are certain aspects of 
things that cannot be rendered accurately in such a statement as 
this, full of arid figures and arguments. What I have been unable 
to describe is the sentiments experienced by the delegations at 
the moment when with one accord they approved the whole of the 
discussions; the deep feeling by which the Stresa Conference was 
moved when listening to the dramatic pictures drawn by the actors 
themselves of a crisis that condemns so many human beings to 
the most frightful sufferings; the unanimous impression that 
there is no nation, be it ever so powerful and so great, that can 
pride itself on maintaining or on recovering its balance so long as 
in the very heart of Europe more than 60 million men and women 
are thus given over, at times, to economic and financial disorder ; 
the general conviction, indeed, that so long as we are content, as 
we have been so long hitherto, with helping such and such a single 
State at the eleventh hour, it will be found that the remedy is not 
a lasting one, and that a short time after it has been applied the 
disease sets in again with greater violence than before. 

In a word, the work which we have attempted to carry out at 
Stresa is wholly founded on the vast and fruitful idea of solidarity. 
All States should be present and collaborate. If they act alone, 
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their sacrifices, as shown by past experience, may be vast, but will 
be vain. United, on the other hand, a slight effort, freely accepted 
by one and all, will render reconstruction certain. Who can 
question the material and moral value of such European co- 
operation ? 

Such is, if I may say so, the philosophy of the Stresa agree- 
ments; the various delegates, without exception, emphasised this 
in their closing speeches: “ This is a historic moment,” said M. 
Posse, the German delegate. “The Stresa Conference has 
sounded the tocsin, summoning Europe to the urgent task of 
presenting a united front,” said M. de Michelis, the Italian delegate. 
‘“‘ We have drawn up a vast and detailed plan, which bodes well 
for the future,’ said M. Madgearu, speaking on behalf of the 
agrarian States. 

Will these promises be fulfilled ? 

I earnestly hope so for a further reason which overshadows all 
those I have already had the honour to explain to you. You are 
aware that the bloody conflicts which distress the world have 
always sprung from economic troubles and rivalries. And if it 
behoves us to be keenly desirous to see the Stresa plan for economic 
recovery carried into effect, it is because we feel that it also 
represents an undeniable step along the road to Peace. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Dr. SETON WATSON said that he imagined everyone would agree 
in desiring and, indeed, expecting the success of the first part of the 
programme which M. Bonnet had outlined, the attempt, namely, to 
increase the price of cereals in the interest of those hundred million 
peasants to whom he had referred at the beginning of his address. 

But when one came to the second stage, the situation changed. 
The thing that became essential was to balance the budgets. Every- 
one in Central Europe had spent too much. The first reason for this 
over-expenditure (and this applied to Germany too) was that foreigners, 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans—in fact, people from all over the 
world, almost without exception, even including Holland and Switzer- 
land—had given those countries money, plenty of money, with no 
conditions and no reasons attached. All the money had been spent 
and now the countries were bankrupt. 

There were many ways of trying to balance the budget. There 
was, for instance, the Czechoslovak way. Czechoslovakia was the 
only country in Europe, as far as the speaker knew, that had 
balanced its budget and kept its finance sound and logical and rigid 
during fourteen years. Like every other country, it found itself in 
difficulties, but in difficulties that were far less great because it had 
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behaved like a realist, in the best sense of the word. That was the 
ideal; but that was the isolated example. 

The second way was the Roumanian way. Roumania was in a 
pretty desperate state financially, although she was perhaps the richest 
country in Southern and South-Eastern Europe. Now, realising her 
position, she had appealed to the League of Nations in accordance 
with a plan which had been under discussion for years. She now had 
a serious plan for budgetary control and rigid economy, and was 
exerting a fierce struggle on all sides against corruption, in the hope of 
effecting something. It was a hard way, but a hopeful one, and one 
that commanded wholehearted sympathy. 

Then there was the Hungarian way. That was a way of what one 
might describe as temporary bankruptcy. Having spent too much, 
it was no longer possible to pay any more; every possible restriction 
had been made but there was still a genuine desire to pay lateron. A 
limited control had been accepted, and reductions had been made in 
the cost of government, of administration. In fact a serious attempt 
was being made to put things right. 

And there was the Yugoslav way. By this method there was no 
control at all, it was not even possible to begin to criticise, nothing, 
absolutely nothing was known about the real financial situation, and 
there was not the slightest desire to do what might be necessary. The 
only thing to be done was to make demands on some foreign country 
in hope of getting some more money. 

There were these four ways; the question was how to arrive at a 
solution without imposing a certain degree of financial control on the 
various governments. Two very short examples would serve to illus- 
trate the point. If the speaker understood the general situation in 
Yugoslavia, that country could not go on for many months longer 
unless it received foreign money from some source or other; and there 
seemed no chance of finding anyone who would give that money; 
certainly neither Germany nor Great Britain nor Italy would be ready 
to give it. There remained, therefore, only France, and if he had been 
correctly informed, there was not much chance of France’s giving any- 
thing—for all sorts of reasons, good and bad, financial and political. 
Consequently, in that case it would be impossible to maintain Yugo- 
slavia’s present exaggerated level of armaments, and after a time we 
should find ourselves in the dilemma that, on the one hand, without 
financial support there would be a catastrophe, while on the other 
hand, if financial aid was given without political guarantees, new 
difficulties would arise. Politics could not be avoided. If the money 
needed for the reconstruction of the country from a purely economic 
point of view was given without pretty severe political guarantees, the 
simple result would be the bolstering up of a régime that was wholly 
bad and that deserved to disappear as quickly as possible ; and bolster- 
ing up that régime was merely prolonging the international political 
crisis in Europe. 

Another illustration of a similar nature, but taken from the past. 
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Some years ago, a somewhat similar situation had arisen. There was 
a purely reactionary Government in Hungary, which was in grave 
danger and was on the point of falling. That Government appealed 
to the League of Nations. The League furnished assistance, and quite 
rightly, quite successfully, quite effectively allowed advances to be 
made. She took up the general League attitude of having nothing 
to do with politics; the question was a purely economic one; the 
League was going to give the country the necessary assistance, subject 
to a certain degree of control, without taking politics into account in 
the least. Now, what has been the result? In leaving politics out of 
account, a political régime was suddenly set on its feet which was 
destined to fall in a few weeks. If that example were followed in the 
case under consideration the same result would be reached as in the 
case of Hungary some years ago. He did not mean for one moment 
that Hungary had not made some progresssince, as a result of the League 
of Nations loan, but he did mean that the policy of separating into 
water-tight compartments two things that could not be separated was 
bound sooner or later to produce a catastrophe, and it was as a result 
of this policy of “ignoring politics’ at Geneva that debt repudiation 
had been arrived at in the case of countries who had received money 
on the security of the League of Nations. The League of Nations 
had compromised itself on that point of policy. In his opinion it 
would be possible to save a given situation for two or three months, 
or even years, if that course was to be adopted again, but if they 
wanted to arrive at a real solution in Central Europe they must, before 
giving any assistance to a country, a government or a régime, insist 
on obtaining from that country an assurance on certain capital ques- 
tions which would allow of its healthy and natural evolution as a part 
of the European whole. 


Mrs. HAROLD WILLIAMS said that she would like to know the 
lecturer’s opinion as to the influence on the economic life and the 
markets of other countries of the particular economic régime practised 
in Russia. She would like also to know if it was possible that the 
reduction in prices of agricultural products had been affected by the 
sale of Russian exports at low prices in European countries. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN said that everyone present would sympathise 
with the Central and South-Eastern European States in their distress, 
and also with the unity of front between Germany, Italy and France 
to which the speaker had referred. But there was a real difficulty 
attaching to the entry of Great Britain into such a combination. It 
was a question of a preferential system. The sum in question was 
certainly a small one, but it was not a question of money so much as of 
principle. An attempt was being made to create a preferential system 
for cereals. Great Britain was about to enter into another preferential 
system, and even those who might be opposed to that policy were not 
prepared to enter into a European preferential system. 
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A scheme had been proposed according to which there was no need 
to set up a customs tariff system; it would be possible to contribute 
to the fund without buying cereals. We should thus produce cereals 
which we were not going to buy; we should, in fact, be performing a 
philanthropic action. That introduced a new principle altogether. 
It might sometimes be necessary and right to go in for philanthropy, 
but philanthropy required guarantees. He found himself, conse- 
quently, in agreement with Dr. Seton-Watson in thinking that the 
connection between politics and economics could not be disregarded. 

At the risk of being indiscreet, if indiscreet only from the point of 
view of British policy, he would like to put just another question. 
Throughout the address he had been thinking of the Ottawa Conference, 
and the speaker, though he had referred to Ottawa, had managed to 
avoid a comparison between the two conferences; but he had outlined 
for us the idea of an international conference prepared for by two 
regional conferences. It was a very interesting idea, and an idea, 
moreover, which was quite contrary to the views of gentlemen who had 
left the British Government the previous week. But was not that 
going to create difficulties? Would not Stresa and Ottawa together 
create difficulties for the World Conference? For example, what 
would happen to the most-favoured-nation system? It was perhaps 
necessary to accept the idea of preferential systems. Did not the 
system of regional conferences lead naturally to a world organisation 
which would limit, control, and exercise some degree of supremacy 
over the results of these regional conferences ? 


Mr. WYNDHAM BEWEs said that M. Bonnet’s address, taken in 
connection with printed information available to everyone, produced 
in him a feeling of profound depression, because it seemed clear that 
the Stresa schemes were mainly directed towards alleviating effects 
while leaving the causes untouched. It did not appear how the 
Stresa plans could contribute to solving the problem of the relative 
values of gold and commodities. 


Mr. H. P. GREENWooD asked if a system of mutual preferences was 
envisaged. For example, if Germany and France granted preferences 
to the Balkan countries, would these countries in their turn grant 
preferential treatment towards goods introduced from Germany and 
France ? And if Great Britain, for example, gave a contribution, was 
it proposed to give preference to British goods in return for that 
subsidy ? He also asked if the Balkan countries in Central and Eastern 
Europe represented at Stresa had expressed their intention of accepting 
real financial control if the recommendations of the Conference should 
be accepted and put into force. 


M. BonneET, in replying, said that with regard to Mr. Greenwood’s 
question about mutual preferences, those countries that contributed 
to the agrarian fund would receive similar advantages to countries 
granting preferential treatment. 
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On the subject of whether the Central and South-Eastern European 
countries would accept financial control, certain distinctions must be 
borne in mind. The immediate task was simply to provide assistance 
for the agriculturist. 

As regards purely financial assistance, the Stresa Conference had 
rejected any policy which implied further financial loans. Such loans 
had been asked for at Stresa with considerable urgency, but the reply 
had always been given that countries must endeavour as far as possible 
to fulfil their engagements. They might sometimes have to obtain 
concessions or reductions of interest, but they must not embark on 
new loans. They must try to effect their own rehabilitation and to 
balance their own budgets. The fund would only come into action 
right at the end, when the work was done and when it would be perfectly 
clear that the sums put at the disposal of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe would not constitute loans to States anxious to construct roads 
and luxurious but unnecessary buildings. 

As the representatives at the Stresa Conference had refused to 
have anything to do with a policy of loans, it followed that they could 
not undertake the control of large sums. The experience of the League 
of Nations had proved that control was not always very efficacious and 
gave rise to considerable difficulties. 

He had been asked about the effect of the Russian economic system 
on other countries. It was incontestable that if Russia had participated 
in the Stresa Conference, a fresh and extremely complicated element 
would have been introduced. That need not imply that it would be 
impossible to envisage vaster systems in which the States of Europe and 
of the world might be associated. He was speaking as one who had 
studied the question at close quarters for three weeks. It was neces- 
sary to start work on a very modest basis. ‘‘ Qui trop embrasse mal 
étreint,’ and in attempting to take in too much one ran the risk of 
effecting nothing whatever. 

Professor Zimmern had asked, with regard to cereals, what were 
the guarantees. Certainly, as far as the cereal fund was concerned, 
those States contributing thereto would be performing an act of 
solidarity, even of philanthropy. Almost enough money for the cereal 
fund had been found already ; 300 millions of the necessary 350 millions 
had been subscribed. 

With regard to the relation between the World Economic Con- 
ference and the Stresa Conference, within a restricted area, that 
Conference had studied countries and their problems, had envisaged 
solutions for those problems, and had presented those problems in 
reports. These reports formed, as had already been acknowledged, 
a preliminary basis for the work of the World Economic Conference, 
and far from being an obstacle to that Conference, the Stresa Conference 
would, he was convinced, prove of service to it. 














INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS OF 
THE OTTAWA AGREEMENTS! 


By Str ANDREW McFADYEAN 


I OWE it to you to open this address with a confession—a 
confession of faith : I am a Free Trader on principle, unrepentant, 
bigoted, hide-bound, and if there is any other epitheton ornans 
which Tariff Reformers or Protectionists or Empire Free Traders 
wish to add, I should accept it with unbecoming meekness. I 
have no open mind on the subject; I am not sure that I do not 
regard an open mind on a matter of such great civic and inter- 
national importance as something perilously akin to living in 
open mental sin. My views on Ottawa and its implications must 
inevitably be coloured—distorted if you will—by my fiscal 
creed—or shibboleths! At the same time, I have tried quite 
honestly to put off the old Adarh Smith and to view the subject 
with the minimum otf partie prise; in my effort I have been 
assisted by the belief that a large number of those who at present 
label themselves protectionists for the first time in their lives, 
have reluctantly adopted their new fiscal principles in the per- 
suasion that our own abandonment of free trade was the last 
shot left in our locker to persuade the rest of the world to proclaim 
a holiday in the tariff-building trade, and even perhaps to start 
a little demolition work on existing walls. In other words, I do 
not believe that there could have been a majority in this country 
to acquiesce in the change made in our fiscal policy without those 
who continue to do at least lip-service to free trade and regard 
the general lowering of tariffs in the world at large as essential 
to the restoration of trade. There are of course some who are 
not so much interested in the lowering of world tariffs as in their 
virtual abolition within the Empire. If there were any who 
“‘ By this vision splendid Were on their way attended ” on the 
voyage to Ottawa, it had faded into the light of common day 
before the agreements were signed. 

Something much less than a new free trade area, which would 
have had a much more tremendous significance, has emerged from 
Ottawa. The agreements can be considered from more than one 


1 Address delivered at Chatham House on November 10, 1932, Mr. C. G. 
Vickers in the Chair. : 
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angle. They have a constitutional side which we can ignore; 
they have a domestic side on which, fortunately, I am not called 
upon to-night to express an opinion; they raise imperial con- 
siderations on which it might be interesting to dwell; but for our 
purpose, which is to address our minds to their international 
repercussions, we shall assume that we are not to regard the 
Dominions for the moment as nations, but as units of Empire. 
The international repercussions, or possible repercussions, to 
which I shall venture to direct your attention will be broad and 
general; I do not propose to enter into statistical details or touch 
upon repercussions which it would take a seismograph to record. 

I am going to assume, with your permission, that there is in 
this country, and indeed in most of the enlightened world, a 
substantial measure of agreement, as well among protectionists 
as free traders, for the following propositions : that tariffs should 
be as simple as possible to negotiate and administer; that they 
should be so framed as to discourage, and if possible prevent, any 
form of discrimination; that so far as possible they should be 
fixed at rates which will not be exceeded for as long a time as 
possible; and finally, that, in present circumstances at any rate, 
it is highly desirable that trade between nations should be revived 
by an actual reduction of tariff rates and an extension of free trade 
areas. It is in the light of these propositions that I propose to 
examine the international repercussions of Ottawa. It will be 
obvious that we are largely in the realm of the conjectural; the 
only immediate and practical significance of Ottawa internation- 
ally is that the conclusion of the agreements has removed our self- 
imposed inhibition on negotiations with foreign countries, with 
which we are now prepared to treat. 

When we begin to consider the possible effect of Ottawa on 
the negotiation and administration of our trade relations with 
foreign countries, it resolves itself into the question how far the 
agreements which have been concluded are compatible with the 
continued observance of what is known as the unconditional 
most-favoured-nation clause. Now although many of my audience 
are doubtless much more familiar than I am with the technical 
aspect of commercial treaty making, I fear that I must assume 
that many of us, having lived until yesterday in a free trade 
community, have never given much attention to the mechanism 
of protection; accordingly I must ask you to bear with me for 
the few minutes which I must devote to it if the most important 
possiblerepercussion of Ottawais to beintelligibletoallmy audience. 

A country’s trade relations with other countries are normally 
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governed by a series of bilateral commercial agreements; while 
these agreements are strictly bilateral in form, they have in 
modern practice acquired a certain uniformity of character by 
the general insertion in all of them of the so-called most-favoured- 
nation clause, under which the two contracting parties mutually 
agree that any favour subsequently extended by one of the 
contracting parties to a third party will be automatically extended 
to the co-contractant. If between A and B it is agreed, for 
instance, that there shall be a duty of 20 per cent. on grain, and 
A in a subsequent agreement with C fixes a duty of 15 per cent. 
on grain, B can then claim to import on the lower basis if the 
commercial treaty between A and B embodies the most-favoured- - 
nation clause. 

We must next observe, leaving aside other and less important 
classifications, that the most-favoured-nation clause can be 
divided into two species—the conditional clause and the uncon- 
ditional clause. In the case of unconditional most-favoured- 
nation treatment any concession made to a third party is extended 
automatically, as in the imaginary example which I have just 
given; in the case of conditional most-favoured-nation treatment 
a concession made to a third party in exchange for some other 
definite concession is only extended to the most-favoured nation 
in exchange for the same or an equivalent concession. In other 
words, the conditional most-favoured-nation clause is founded 
on strict reciprocity. 

Now, for the last fifty years, speaking generally, the uncon- 
ditional form of treatment has been regarded as the keystone of 
commercial policy; the United States Government, which for 
long adopted the conditional form, has within recent years 
become a determined upholder of the unconditional. The great 
advantage of the unconditional clause was that it simplified 
treaty-making, it was simple to interpret, and in practice it proved 
the most effective instrument for the diminution of discriminatory 
treatment. Finally and most importantly, it tended to keep 
tariffs on a lower level; the lowest rate fixed on a particular 
commodity tended to be the rate generally applied. The World 
Economic Conference of 1927 went on record as declaring 


“that the mutual grant of unconditional most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment as regards customs duties and conditions of trading is an essential 
condition of the free and healthy development of commerce between 
States, and that it is highly desirable in the interests of stability and 
security for trade that this treatment should be guaranteed for a 
sufficient period by means of commercial treaties.”’ 
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It added that 


“the scope and form of the most-favoured-nation clause should be of 
the widest and most liberal character and that it should not be weak- 
ened or narrowed either by express provisions or by interpretation.” 


To this testimony to the essential value of the clause we may 
add a declaration made by the British Government as recently as 
last year, in giving its reasons in a League of Nations Committee 
for objecting to a scheme of economic union in Europe which 
would have involved the negotiation of a series of trade treaties 
cutting across the most-favoured-nation principle : 


“it would conflict with the whole spirit of the most-favoured-nation 
clause if it were open to any countries to conclude arrangements with 
each other which they did not extend to other countries. Such minor 
exceptions to this principle as have been recognised in the past, per- 
mitting of special arrangements between countries having had long 
political association, do not, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, constitute a justification for any group of countries to set up 
such arrangements in future whereby they would contract out of their 

most-favoured-nation engagements at will.” . 


For the moment I quote this declaration merely as an indication 
of the importance which has been attached to most-favoured- 
nation treatment ; we shall have presently to consider the British 
Government’s declaration in relation to its own practice as 
exemplified at Ottawa. 

Now, while the above remains, so to speak, the world’s official 
faith and policy, dissatisfaction with the clause has been steadily 
growing for a good many years and reached a climax in the last 
two years. A provision which should tend, and during a régime 
of low or medium tariffs did in fact tend, to mitigate the height 
of tariff barriers, has begun to operate in the reverse direction 
when those barriers have in certain parts of the world become well- 
nigh prohibitive. Country A in negotiating with country B may 
desire as part of the general settlement to lower a duty on a specific 
commodity, but will hesitate when the concession must auto- 
matically be extended to country C, whose tariff already hits A 
with particular severity; the only result on the protectionist 
theory—and A is ex hypothesi an adherent of that theory—is 
that A will import more from C without increasing its own exports. 
The unconditional clause, indeed, when once an era of tariff 
negotiation has set in, would appear to be of unmixed advantage 
only to countries which either practise free trade or burden 
imports with prohibitive duties, which perhaps accounts for the 
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defence of the clause by Great Britain and the United States of 
America. 

It is now time to observe that unconditional most-favoured- 
nation treatment has not existed in a pure form; its uncon- 
ditional nature has been tempered by certain exceptions recog- 
nised by prescription. Benefits accorded to each other by two 
countries which form an outright customs union would be generally 
recognised as not claimable under the most-favoured-nation 
clause by other countries, though some doubt was thrown on this 
view, perhaps for ulterior political reasons, when the Austro- 
German customs union was under consideration. Regional 
contiguity, again, is generally recognised as a ground for excep- 
tional treatment which is not considered to conflict with engage- 
ments entered into under the most-favoured-nation clause. 
Spain and Portugal, to take one instance, or Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, to take another, accord each other reciprocal advan- 
tages not amounting to a customs union, which are neither 
extended to, nor claimed by, other countries with which they 
have concluded treaties providing for unconditional most- 
favoured-nation treatment. 

Finally, and this brings us nearer home, preferential treat- 
ment of colonies and possessions has hitherto been equally 
regarded as a legitimate exception, which explains why the 
British Government can maintain without apparent inconsistency 
the sanctity of most-favoured-nation engagements while nego- 
tiating a serics of special arrangements with the Dominions and 
Colonies. I say ‘‘ apparent” inconsistency because it appears 
to me that, whether for good or ill, the conclusion of the Ottawa 
agreements has not improbably given the coup de grdce to the 
most-favoured-nation clause in its unconditional form. As one 
foreign economist at the Milan Conference of Institutions for the 
Scientific Study of International Relations observed, 

“the most-favoured-nation clause is dead or dying; the system of 


contingent treaties and of groups granting preferences is tending to 
create so many exceptions that soon there will probably not be much 


left of the clause.” 

In the statement of British Government policy which I quoted 
above it was stated that 

“it would conflict with the whole spirit of the most-favoured-nation 


clause if it were open to any countries to conclude arrangements with 
each other which they did not extend to other countries.” 


It went on to speak of minor exceptions to this principle which 
C2 
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had been recognised in the past. It may readily be granted that 
the preferences accorded by this country to the Empire and 
reciprocally up to this year have been minor exceptions, and 
recognised as such. We have concluded commercial treaties 
embodying the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause with 
some forty different countries. Some of the more important of 
them are preparing to negotiate with us. On what grounds can 
we continue to demand unconditional most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment? We can hardly argue that the Ottawa agreements are 
minor exceptions—the argument would at any rate be a double- 
edged weapon in the hands of the British Government, which 
professes to regard the fruits of the agreements as highly im- 
portant. We can hardly argue that in effect the character of 
the arrangement is unaltered by its extent; a change of quantity 
often constitutes a change of quality, as anyone can satisfy 
himself by trying a dose of one grain of strychnine after a dose of 
one-thirtieth of a grain! And what logical reason can there be 
for making an exception of preferential arrangements between 
self-governing units of empire? So long as they constitute a 
minor exception they may be regarded as a case of de minimis, 
but when they are promoted to a system, the question what 
good trade grounds exist for differential treatment is bound to 
arise. Why should an arrangement between Canada, a separate 
nation at Geneva, and Great Britain be different from a similar 
arrangement between, say, the Argentine Republic and Great 
Britain? How, again, do the Ottawa agreements differ in a 
manner constituting an exception to the operation of the un- 
conditional most-favoured-nation clause from the agreement 
between Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg to reduce their 
tariffs intey se—an agreement which is not to be brought into 
operation until other parties enjoying unconditional most-favoured- 
nation rights have given their consent, but one to which any other 
country desiring to assist in the reduction of tariffs may adhere? 
That the Empire Governments have persuaded themselves that 
there is a difference, but that that difference operates in their 
favour, is clear from the fact that in one of the Ottawa resolutions 
the statement of policy which I have quoted above is practically 
repeated, with what sounds almost like Pecksniffian unction, in 
the following words : 


“In the second place, attention was drawn to recent tendencies 
in foreign countries to conclude regional agreements between them- 
selves for the mutual accord of preferences which were designed as 
being exclusive and not to be extended to countries which were not 
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parties to, or did not adhere to, the agreements. On this point there 
was a general agreement that foreign countries which had existing 
treaty obligations to grant most-favoured-nation treatment to the 
products of particular parts of the Commonwealth could not be allowed 
to override such obligations by regional agreements of the character 
in question.” 


I do not believe that the compatibility of the Ottawa agree- 
ments with the principle which has governed most commercial 
treaties for fifty years can be maintained if it is seriously chal- 
lenged. I doubt if the British Government is deeply concerned 
to maintain it, in spite of the stern and unbending pronounce- 
ment of policy which I have just quoted, for our Import Duties 
Act definitely empowers the Government to charge no duty or 
less than the full rate of duty on goods imported from specified 
foreign countries. From our readiness to negotiate with foreign 
countries generally, subject to the engagements which we have 
contracted at Ottawa, it would appear that what the Govern- 
ment contemplates is a series of treaties with foreign countries 
on a basis of reciprocity, and it is hard to see how by any ingenuity 
they could be brought within the unconditional most-favoured- 
nation framework. 

This, then, as I see it, is the greatest international repercus- 
sion of the Ottawa agreements—that we have strained the un- 
conditional most-favoured-nation clause by enlarging its excep- 
tions to a point at which it will either break or cease to have any 
real value in the regulation of tariffs. Iam not prepared to express 
any personal opinion as to whether this will prove on balance to 
be an advantage or a disadvantage. It undoubtedly enormously 
increases the complication of making commercial treaties and, 
for the time being at any rate, adds to general uncertainty. We 
are children in tariff bargaining, and have saddled ourselves with 
a complicated series of negotiations which might well try the 
hardiest nerves. By tending to generalise reciprocity we are 
sanctioning a system difficult to operate without friction because 
it facilitates discrimination and the abuse of political power. 
We may find that the abandonment of the one provision which 
at least reduced discrimination will result in embroilments and 
cause tariff wars, which tend to resolve themselves into wars of 
attrition and, like all others, inflict on both sides damage which 
is incommensurate with the advantages to be won by final victory. 

On the other hand, the unconditional most-favoured-nation 
clause was already, in a high tariff world, losing a great deal of 
its efficacy, becoming a least-unfavoured rather than a most- 
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favoured-nation clause, tending to stabilise tariffs at high levels 
and threatening to break down under the weight of its own un- 
fairness. Professor Gregory has stated that the exceptions which 
have been admitted do not imply that the clause has lost its 
value, but merely that its unpopularity “ has made States anxious 
to circumvent it.”” The proof of our pudding will be in the eating 
of it; if British policy is directed, and successfully directed, 
towards securing lower tariffs between foreign countries and 
ourselves, and if this can best be done by denouncing or circum- 
venting the unconditional most-favoured-nation clause, the nett 
effect should be to enlarge the volume of international trade both 
directly and indirectly. We shall all be less in the dark when 
negotiations with one or two major foreign countries have reached 
an advanced stage. 

It is generally agreed that one of the dangers involved in a 
departure from unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment 
is, as I have indicated, that it opens the door to discrimination, 
and where discrimination can exist, its existence will, in a censori- 
ous world, be suspected. Unfortunately, the Ottawa agreements 
contain another element of discrimination in their use of the quota 
system. The meat quota which has been fixed in the interest of "A 
Australasia, and what is in effect a bacon quota for Canada, may 
well have very awkward domestic repercussions, and the official 
declaration as to its purpose raises interesting questions, but we 
are at present concerned with its international aspect. Our 
exporters could unfold a tale of woe as to the hampering and 
restricting effects of quotas enforced by foreign governments 
and the discrimination which any quota system facilitates and 
is almost inherently bound to involve. Presumably foreign 
exporters of meat, the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, will have 
their future imports restricted proportionally, which is the least 
unfair method which can be enforced. On this subject let me 
give you a few quotations from a report of last year drawn up by 
the Economic Committee of the League of Nations. 


“Whereas with freedom of importation 1 every country has a right 
to import enough goods to meet its demand, the quota upsets this 
situation and transforms that right into the right to import... a 
quantity of goods proportionate to that which each country would be 
entitled to import. 

“Whereas the most-favoured-nation clause puts all countries on 
the same footing—which is to say, on equal terms in international 
competition—the quota upsets this situation by applying a common 


1 With or without duties, be it understood. 
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measure to all countries, irrespective of their output and their com- 
petitive strength.” 

In other words, unless the exporting countries are in a state 
of equilibrium in regard to their power to compete with each 
other, the imposition of a quota artificially induces this equilibrium, 
and is to that extent unfair, whether or not it can be reconciled 
with the letter of a most-favoured-nation clause. 

The final conclusion of the Committee may be summarised thus : 

“ As a conclusion it may be stated that customs quotas, which are 
a consequence of excessive protectionism, nearly always tend to 
increase this protectionism. . . . It is inevitable that quotas should 
disturb the freedom of competition between the various countries 
interested, so that they develop into a violation of the most-favoured- 
nation clause. As a general rule, therefore, they are to be condemned 
and avoided.” 

Let me add the testimony of a quota-monger, the French 
Minister of Commerce, who stated a few days ago that while the 
quota system had protected France last year 
“it fixed foreign trade at a given level, it prevented its growth, it 
created a monopoly in favour of certain suppliers and importers, and 
it produced reprisals.” 

The professed object of the quota in this instance is to raise 
prices, and there will be no one to dispute the desirability on 
international grounds of raising the prices which can be obtained 
by the producer of primary commodities. It is permissible to 
doubt, however, how far the application of the quota system will 
succeed in raising prices outside the United Kingdom. The 
surplus production of the Argentine Republic and Uruguay— 
built up, be it noted, largely on British capital to meet in a normal 
and economic fashion the essential needs of our people—will have 
to be sold elsewhere, and the efforts made to sell it may have the 
effect of depressing prices rather than raising them. In any case, 
nothing can be done to raise world prices, the only prices that 
matter, in a commodity by juggling with the sources of supply for 
a particular country; nothing is done either towards stimulating 
consumption or restricting production. 

One last word before we leave the subject of quotas. If I were 
a whole-hearted believer in the extension of State intervention in 
business and commerce I should welcome any new quota wherever 
it was imposed. Their multiplication will tend to drive govern- 
ments further and further in the direction of controlling pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption. When once the State 
has assumed responsibility for supply, it will find, as we found 
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during the War, that it is driven inexorably on to enlarge the area 
of control. Quotas are an inevitable part of State-planned 
economies; every additional quota carries us a step further away 
from relatively unrestricted private enterprise and a step nearer 
the planned economy, whether it is a conscious aim or not. 

I have dealt with the possible effects of Ottawa on the com- 
mercial treaty position and on discrimination. A+ third point 
which I suggested for examination was how far the agreements 
encouraged stability, not so much of procedure as of rates; I 
assumed agreement to the proposition that it was desirable to fix 
rates which would not be exceeded for as long a time as possible. 
It is easy enough to understand why those who believe in freeing 
trade should attach almost as much importance to a limitation 
of economic armaments at the existing level as to their actual 
reduction. In the first place, a sudden and violent reduction of 
tariff causes almost as much loss and disturbance as their original 
introduction. In the second place, the mischief of tariffs is that 
to be effective they must continually be increased until they end 
in virtual prohibition. If they can be stabilised for a long enough 
period, and better still if they can be gradually reduced by stages, 
trade will find its way over and around the barriers and the 
necessary trade adjustments will be made with the minimum of 
disturbance, interference and loss. 

Such stability as Ottawa introduces is the stability of death; 
the agreements provide, in a manner which has given rise to 
controversy on the domestic and constitutional aspects of the 
question, for the maintenance of minimum, and not maximum, 
rates for a period of years. (I exaggerate; there is a provision 
in the agreement with Australia providing that a preference to 
this country shall not operate to result in a duty against foreign 
goods exceeding 75 per cent. ad valorem!) We have undertaken 
to impose certain new duties, and we have undertaken not to 
reduce certain others for five years without the consent of the 
Dominions. The best that can be said of this is that it gives part 
of the world five years of relative stability and that it does not add 
to the instability of the rest of the world, because tariffs are in 
general susceptible of revision upwards. But we have obviously 
impaired our utility in the World Economic Conference and 
restricted our freedom to negotiate a general lowering of tariffs 
between ourselves and foreign countries. And what have we 
done, in the words of the Gracious Message, to ‘‘ set in motion 
beneficial forces \ithin the British Commonwealth which may 
extend their impulse also to the world at large’’? » If force of 
example counts for anything, how much more beneficial the 
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arrangement between Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg for a 
reduction of duties is likely to be ! 

But now, admitting all the criticisms implied or expressed in 
the above considerations, we must proceed to ask what Ottawa 
has done to secure a general reduction, apart from particular 
increases which may not weigh much in the balance, of tariff rates 
and to increase the amount of international trade in the world at 
large. With this question we are at the heart of the problem. 
In a world which was born to freedom, but prefers to go clanking 
about in fetters of its own forging, in a world whose inhabitants 
have for years been practising every device to stop their own 
circulation, what has Ottawa done to remove restrictions ? 

The whole Imperial campaign was in a certain sense a retro- 
grade step; it was nationalist, even though not narrowly so, in 
its conception and its inception. It was an attempt to canalise 
trade in certain channels through which natural forces did not 
seem sufficiently strong to carry it. On purely trade grounds 
a preferential trade arrangement between this country and a 
country concentrating on the production of the food-stuffs which 
we require and not striving to industrialise itself, is much more 
likely to be profitable than one between ourselves and Canada. 
But these somewhat theoretical considerations become of little or 
no significance if the British Government has really succeeded at 
Ottawa in what it set out to do—if, that is, the agreements are 
likely to result in a substantially increased volume of inter- 
imperial trade which shall represent a nett increase to the volume 
of world trade; if so large a part of the commercial world can 
increase its business, the rest of it, thank goodness, is bound to 
share in the revival. 

Is there anyone who can pretend to be satisfied with the 
results observed from this angle? Is there anyone who can 
honestly contend that the Ottawa agreements will substantially 
increase trade by having effected a general lowering of tariffs 
rather than by increasing preferences, in some cases, as we have 
seen, by the imposition of new and the increase of existing duties ? 
If high tariffs are an evil, the Dominions have been the chief of 
sinners; what fruits of repentance were harvested at Ottawa? 
There has, in fact, been no reversal of Dominion high tariff policy. 
Let us take the case of Canada. The Canadian tariff contains 
800 items, 215 of which are affected by the Ottawa agreement. 
In 132 cases the British preference is increased by lowering the 
rate charged on imports from this country; in 83 cases the rate 
on British imports is unchanged and the preference is increased 
by putting on heavier duty on imports from other sources. It 
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must not be supposed that a lowering of the tariff necessarily / 
means an increased volume of trade; even the reduced duty may 
be, and in many cases will be, sufficiently high to give complete 
protection to the home market. It is notorious that our textile 
manufacturers, more severely hit than any other by foreign / 
competition, will obtain negligible relief. 

Where an increased preference is all that has been obtained 
from inter-imperial bargaining, what more does this signify than 
a diversion of trade? I am not suggesting that a diversion of 
trade in our favour is not beneficial to us, and I can even see some 
advantage accruing to the world as a whole if American exporters 
lose ground in favour of British exporters, since hitherto we have 
shown that we are more conscious than the United States of ther 
responsibilities of a creditor nation; we have known better what 
to do with an export trade when we enjoyed it. Whether we shall 
continue to be more deserving of exports than the United States in 
view of our present fiscal policy is doubtful, but in any case we are 
considering the international repercussions, and we cannot expect 
that our rivals will regard the mere diversion of trade from them- 
selves to us as one of the more agreeable repercussions. Further, 
the diversion which is operated in our favour by the Colonies has 
its counterpart in the diversion which we seek to operate in their 
favour. Such diversion is indeed a part of the British Govern- 
ment’s policy as declared in the Ottawa agreements; it is stated 
in the schedule relating to meat imports to be part of that policy 
to give to the Dominions “ an expanding share of imports into the 
United Kingdom ’’—at the expense, in this instance, of countries 
whose commercial policy has been at least as careful of British 
interests as has the commercial policy of Australia. In the 
present condition of the world, with debtor countries virtually - 
bankrupt, I at least can see no international advantage in a policy ra 
which must inevitably make it more difficult for the Argentine’ 
Republic to pay its debts. 

It remains to consider the effect in this connection of two 
general provisions which were apparently designed to enlarge the 
volume of trade by restricting tariffs. By the first the various‘ 
Dominions pledge themselves to afford protection ‘“‘ against’ 
United Kingdom products only to those industries which are 
reasonably assured of sound opportunities of success.” Credat / 
Judeus Apella! Any industry can be assured of a sound oppor- / 
tunity of success if only you will afford it the requisite degree of 
protection. And if we want to know what degree of protection 
will be regarded as reasonable we have only to turn to the second 
provision by which the Dominions undertake that 
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“the tariff shall be based on the principle that protective duties shall 
not exceed such a level as will give United Kingdom producers full 
opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of the relative cost 
of economical and efficient production, provided that in the application 
of such principles special consideration shall be given to the case of 
industries not fully established.” 


The meaning of all that is that if a British manufacturer can 
produce more efficiently and economically than, say, an Australian 
one, the latter shall be protected by a duty sufficient, and no more 
than sufficient, to make up for his inefficiency. So far from 
tending to put international trade on a more reasonable footing, 
it consecrates a principle destructive of all foreign trade, which 
only takes place when the exporting country can produce a 
particular article at a cheaper price, or at a better quality for the 
same price, than the importing country. 

If there is anyone who thinks that I have done these provisions 
less than justice, I invite him to examine their wording rather 
carefully and to ask himself what chance representations to a 
Dominion Government will have against vested interests in the 
Dominion concerned; who is to decide when an industry is 
‘‘ reasonably assured of sound opportunities for success,” or what 
constitutes ‘“‘ economical and efficient production”? Lest I 
appear ungrateful, let me add that I have not overlooked the 
innovation contained in the provision entitling United Kingdom 
producers to full rights of audience before Dominion Tariff Boards. 
The British Delegate to the Reparation Commission once cynically 
remarked that the Commission appeared to think that the pro- 
vision of the Treaty of Versailles according the German Govern- 
ment “‘a just opportunity of being heard ” amounted to no more 
than “‘ an opportunity of being just heard.” Such experience of 
scientific tariffs and impartial tariff boards as the world has yet 
had would suggest that we should not place too much hope in this 
provision, while welcoming it on international grounds as a public 
admission that tariffs are not matters exclusively of domestic 
concern. 

I have left myself time for no more than a brief reference to 
two other features of the Ottawa agreements which no student of 
international relations can overlook. In the first place, they 
contain undertakings that the British Government will use its 
influence with the non-self-governing Colonies and Protectorates 
to grant or increase preferences in favour of the Dominions, even 
apparently if the implementing of this promise necessitates the 
imposition of new duties. It sounds perilously like taxation 
without representation, but that is a domestic aspect of the 
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question. What is more important for our purpose is that it 
marks a further weakening of the liberal theory that colonising 
is a burden and responsibility shouldered by Colonial Powers. 
We are not proposing to do something which has not been com- 
monly practised in the past by other Colonial Powers, but, in 
extending discrimination against the foreigner in access to un- 
developed markets, we are doing what we can to encourage the 
belief that the possession of colonies is an economic advantage 
which has been most unfairly distributed among the civilised 
nations of the world. 

Secondly, I must qualify a remark which I made earlier to the 
effect that the only immediate and practical significance of Ottawa 
was that we were now prepared to negotiate commercial treaties 
with foreign countries. The first international repercussion of 
our imperial engagements was the denunciation of our trade 
agreement with Russia, as a direct result of the clause in the 
agreements which runs as follows : 


“This Agreement is made on the express condition that, if either 
Government is satisfied that any preferences hereby granted in respect 
of any particular class of commodities are likely to be frustrated in 
whole or in part by reason of the creation or maintenance directly or 
indirectly of prices for such class of commodities through State action 
on the part of any foreign country, that Government hereby declares 
that it will exercise the powers which it now has or will hereafter take 
to prohibit the entry from such foreign country directly or indirectly 
of such commodities into its country for such time as may be necessary 
to make effective and to maintain the preferences hereby granted 
by it.” 

The question of trade with Russia involves so many considera- 
tions into which heat and passion are commonly imported and from 
which it is difficult to divorce all prejudice, that I do no more than 
draw your attention to the potential significance of our action. 
If Russian goods are cheap enough to frustrate a preference they 
will be prohibited, for, since the Russian Government has a 
monopoly of foreign trade, it will always be possible to argue that 
that frustration occurs “in whole or in part by reason of the 
creation or maintenance directly or indirectly of prices for such 
class of commodities through State action.” With the daily 
increase of State intervention in economic life it is not difficult to 
maintain that the cheapness of any country’s products is due 
directly or indirectly to State action—as the price of our exported 
coal, for instance, is affected by our State action. We are in fact 
discriminating against the Soviet system; if that system is going 
to survive, we shall have to find a modus vivendi withit. I doubt 
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the wisdom of using this method of provoking a discussion, which 
is too likely to lead to economic warfare; still more do I doubt 
whether any isolated action directed by us against Russian goods 
can much assist the Dominions; Russian exports will have their 
effect on world prices wherever they are directed, and it is by world 
prices that the Dominion imports to this country will be judged. 

I revert in concluding to the attitude of that large body of 
opinion which, believing in free trade principles, has embraced 
protection with the idea that a free trade country was powerless to 
liberalise the world’s commercial policy, and in the hope that a 
tariff would arm us with the necessary weapon to secure a general 
downward revision. I believe with them that a reduction of 
tariffs or guarantees against increases for a fairly prolonged period 
is the only way to prevent a creeping paralysis of trade and wide- 
spread bankruptcy. I believe that, having secured our weapon, 
we have blunted it at Ottawa and spoiled its utility for the World 
Conference. At the opening of the Ottawa Conference Mr. 
Baldwin expressed the hope that it would be possible, not only to 
maintain existing preferences, but also to find ways of increasing 
them, either by lowering barriers among ourselves or by raising 
them against others. 

“The choice,” he observed, ‘‘should largely be governed by local 
considerations, but subject to them it seems to us that we should 
endeavour to follow the first rather than the second course, for however 
great our resources we cannot isolate ourselves from the world.” 


He might have added that they would try to get the best of 
both worlds—with the success usually attendant on that policy. 
I contend that in the fight for lower tariffs what Mr. Baldwin 
euphemistically called ‘‘local considerations’’ have largely 
prevailed. A bold ‘‘ Hoover” programme of economic dis- 
armament, involving broad general reductions, would have done 
much to revive the world’s drooping spirits; as a preliminary to 
a world conference Ottawa has not been much more helpful than 
the years of sparring that have distinguished the history of the 
search for material disarmament. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. OWEN JoNEs complimented Sir Andrew on his address and his 
success in avoiding the numerous pitfalls which surrounded this subject. 
Sir Andrew had assumed rather too quickly that the World Economic 
Conference of 1927 had established the principle of the unconditional 
and unlimited most-favoured-nation clause; the Conference hedged a 
little, and in the final resolution left it open to a country to refuse 
unconditional most-favoured-nation treatment if it did not feel assured 
of fair treatment. This modification entailed what might be called 
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limitation of the clause and was introduced to satisfy those countries 
which wished to reserve the right to refuse most-favoured-nation 
treatment to highly protectionist countries. 

He would have liked to have heard more on the peculiar basis on 
which Great Britain had granted imperial preference to her Dominions. 
Hitherto it had rested on the use of the word “ foreign ”’ in treaties— 
Great Britain would not grant to any “ foreign ’’ country more favour- 
able treatment, etc. This was a very slender basis for imperial prefer- 
ence which might be endangered under existing conditions. He 
understood that the British Government had considered the question 
of introducing into commercial treaties some more definite reservation 
giving the right to grant imperial preference. Foreign Governments 
with whom Great Britain had commercial treaties might protest against 
the Ottawa agreements, and this possibility had to be faced, though it 
was not likely to be serious. 

The introduction of import quotas would be found to have put the 
British Government into an awkward situation. Quotas had been 
introduced on the continent of Europe during the last fifteen months 
or so as an exceptional and temporary measure to meet a special crisis. 
In all international discussions on the subject it had been possible to 
put the French Government, who first introduced the policy, and all 
defenders of it into a position where they admitted that quotas were 
purely a temporary expedient to meet an exceptional situation and that 
they would be abolished at the earliest possible moment on an im- 
provement in the situation. When the World Economic Conference 
met, the abolition of excrescences such as import quotas and foreign 
exchange controls might quite easily come to be regarded as its first and 
foremost purpose. 

An important repercussion of the Ottawa agreements was to be seen 
in Europe, where they had, without being definitely weighed in the 
balance, provided a remarkable stimulus to the European movement 
towards federation or groupings. There had been a tendency in Great 
Britain to regard this movement as rather impractical, but it had found 
a new inspiration in the Ottawa agreements. Their importance was 
probably over-estimated, but they were taken to indicate that Great 
Britain had taken her final choice, turning her back on Europe and 
throwing in her lot with the Empire. He did not agree with this view, 
nor did he believe that the choice existed, although it had been very 
useful for propaganda purposes to allege its existence. There was 
nothing in the Ottawa agreements to prevent Great Britain from taking 
the best of both worlds. She could enter into European preferential 
agreements whilst still maintaining the Empire preferences, But if 
the tendency in Europe resulted in the formation of groupings from 
which Great Britain would be excluded, then her plight would be 
serious, because no possible immediate development of the Empire 
market could compensate for the loss of the European market. 


PROFESSOR ZIMMERN emphasised what had been said about the 
Pan-Europa movement. Ottawa represented the most that the 
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Dominions had been able to get from Great Britain, with the best will 
in the world on her part, and was a complete defeat for the so-called 
policy of Empire free trade ; but opinion on the continent did not yet 
realise this. They were more metaphysical in approaching such 
questions and were inclined to see clean-cut alternatives. It was 
highly important that it should be made clear to Europe that Great 
Britain did intend to go on living in both worlds, and was perfectly 
aware that Empire trade represented only a lesser proportion of her 
total trade. 

Sir Andrew had spoken of the parallel between military and econo- 
mic disarmament. It was true, but it must also be realised that in 
regard to economic disarmament the world was only at the beginning of 
those detailed discussions which, in the case of the other form of dis- 
armament, would, it was hoped, soon enable a convention to be signed. 
In the economic sphere there were all sorts of new problems which had 
not yet been threshed out. One was the difficulty of applying most- 
favoured-nation treatment with a high tariff country like the United 
States, as had been mentioned in the address. He was therefore 
inclined to suspend judgment. Mr. Baldwin had said that he did not 
know what Great Britain was going to get out of Ottawa. Nobody 
knew. It would depend on the working of the tariff commissions in 
Australia and Canada. The setting up of these commissions and the 
discovery of blemishes might lead to further developments and the set- 
ting up eventually of an international tariff commission to establish 
rules for international trading throughout the world, but the process 
would probably need as much time as had been needed for the Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament. 

There was also the question of trade in the dependent Empire 
where one was on entirely new ground. There was a conflict between 
two Liberal principles, both of which had much to recommend them. 
There was the old principle of the open door based on the argument 
that Great Britain held her colonies in trust for the commerce of the 
world. This was the policy of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who always 
stood for the admission of foreigners and foreign goods into the Depen- 
dencies on absolutely equal terms. That principle had undoubtedly 
been infringed by the Ottawa agreements, and a good deal more would 
be heard from other nations on that subject; it had been infringed in 
all those colonies which were not prevented by treaty from giving 
preference, as in the case of the Congo Basin, certain West African 
territories, and the A and B Mandates. One Liberal principle, there- 
fore, had been infringed, but there was a second which seemed to be 
emerging, although the authorities might not realise its Liberalism. 
The Colonial Secretary at Ottawa was not negotiating preferences on 
behalf of the manufacturers of the United Kingdom, as he would have 
been in the eighteenth century, but on behalf of the Colonies themselves. 
The Colonial Office asked each Crown Colony and Dependency what it 
wanted to get out of Ottawa. Fiji, for example, wanted to get bananas 
into Australia. The results could be seen in the schedules. A series of 
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commercial treaties had been negotiated between the Dependencies 
and the Dominions. 

He was not prepared to say which of the two principles should win. 
Once the Dominions had been allowed to have a fiscal policy of their 
own, it was difficult to see how the British Government could run 
counter to a fiscal policy approved by this, that or the other Dependency 
with the assent of the elected element in their legislatures. It might 
happen that the home Government could impose a fiscal policy on a 
Dependency, but that did not seem to be the tendency. Some of the 
Colonies appeared to be purchasing stores in the open market 
rather than, as in the old free trade days, through the Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. On the one hand, there was the principle of incipient 
Dominionism, and on the other hand, there was the principle of justice 
to the industrial Powers who had no colonies and needed raw materials. 
The matter had not been thought out and required much greater 
consideration. 


StR Kart KNUDSEN said that he agreed with all that Sir Andrew 
had said, so he could not enter into debate, but he could try to throw 
some light on the subject by descending from the general to the parti- 
cular, as his work brought him up against the practical aspect. Sir 
Andrew had said that the British Government was not likely to pretend 
that it had a perfect right to give preference within the Empire without 
infringing the most-favoured-nation clause, but he himself doubted 
this. The Government had invited negotiations with three countries 
where they considered they had the most favourable ground, saying 
that they intended the negotiations to take place on the basis of existing 
treaties. But existing treaties included the most-favoured-nation 
clause, and therefore the Government could not carry on the negotia- 
tions unless they pretended that they had not entered upon the process 
of discrimination. 

He had been working for many years for the expansion of trade 
between the country of his birth, Norway, and Great Britain, in which 
he had spent his working life. Norway had a £20 million trade with 
Great Britain, and the trade balance was exceptionally favourable to 
Great Britain, to use the current expression, which was an entirely 
wrong one. Purchases and sales on both sides had always maintained 
a fair balance, which could not be said about any Dominion except 
South Africa, and South Africa had never expressed any warm senti- 
ments so it must be the outcome of the natural course of trade. If 
Great Britain could not arrive at a reasonable agreement with Norway, 
then it was not likely that she could do so with any other country. 
Whatever was true in the case of Norway was more or less true in the 
case of Sweden; Sweden involved the question of Finland, so that 
trade with a pretty big area was at stake. The countries belonging 
to the Oslo Convention had a higher international trade per head than 
any foreign countries in the world; some had a little less than Great 
Britain, others a little more. What was going to happen at the 
negotiations and what would be the effect of the Ottawa agreements ? 
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He would refer to four points. One was that disdained by Sir 
Andrew, namely, cod-liver oil. A 45 per cent. duty had been put on 
cod-liver oil. Secondly, there was the so-called “ principle” that 
protection in the Dominions was not going to exceed that which was 
required to place them on competitive terms. The word “ principle ”’ 
should be put in inverted commas, because he regarded it as a most 
pernicious idea, as destructive of international trade as possible. But 
if it were considered to be the right thing for trade with the Dominions, 
presumably it would also be the right thing with foreign countries. 
Then a 25 per cent. duty had been put on wrapping paper to Great 
Britain, whereas Canadian wrapping paper would come in free. A 
fourth point was that certain kinds of timber from Russia might be 
penalised if they infringed the protection given to Canadian timber, but 
evidently no penalty in the case of timber of no interest to Canada. 

He hoped that the negotiators would succeed in reaching agreement, 
but he wished to point to some of the difficulties which had to be met. 
The Norwegian negotiators would no doubt say, ‘“‘ We are the origin- 
ators of the cod-liver oil industry, we are doing a £20 million trade 
with you, and you put on a 45 per cent. duty.’’ It was his personal 
opinion that that duty was worse than a crime, it was just stupid, 
and as far as he could see it could not be removed. 

The history of the wrapping paper duty was that in 1925 the home 
producer applied for help under the safeguarding procedure, pleading 
that other countries had low wages and were free from high income tax, 
etc. But that case was blown sky-high because Norway, the originator 
of that particular manufacture, had higher wages, higher taxes, and 
social services equally developed, except for old age pensions. So 
the home producer fell back on the fact that wages in Germany were 
lower. Germany did not provide much wrapping paper, but the home 
producer got a duty of 164 percent. The Labour Government removed 
it. The National Government, on pretence that there had been 
abnormal imports, reimposed a duty of 50 per cent.; six months later 
it was reduced to 20 per cent.; now it was raised to 25 percent. It had 
really nothing to do with Ottawa directly, but had been done under 
the shadow of Ottawa. The Norwegian negotiators would say, ‘ At 
Ottawa you have adopted the principle of equalising the so-called 
competitive power; if you have a so-called scientific tariff to equalise 
the natural advantages of Norway the duty should not exceed 10 per 
cent.”” The home producers might say, ‘‘ Yes, but you have low wages 
in Finland.” Wages certainly were low in Finland, 40 per cent. of 
those in Norway, and because of conditions in Russia, timber in 
Finland only cost 60 per cent. of the Norwegian price. Personally he 
would rather Norway was exposed to competition from Finland, 
because in no other way than by a free exchange of trade could Finland 
and other countries rise to affluence. But if Ottawa “ principles ” were 
adhered to, there should be several levels of duty according to social 
conditions in the exporting country. 

The first point of attack from the British side would be to say that 
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Norway had been buying less coal from Great Britain than before. 
Norway would reply that her consumers would give preference to 
British coal for sentimental and other reasons, but that Polish coal was 
cheap and they could not disregard prices; they would point out that 
Great Britain did not debar herself from buying Russian timber at very 
low prices. It was true that if Russian timber competed with Canadian 
timber it was to be penalised and if it were claimed that other countries 
could not expect similar consideration surely that was another way of 
saying that discrimination was not discrimination if it was in favour of 
the Empire. 

He did not wish to be thought desirous of aiming carping criticism 
at the British delegation, which, in his opinion, had had an impossible 
task. They had probably done the minimum of mischief in the circum- 
stances. He was a worshipper of the ideas which had created the 
British Commonwealth as it had been known hitherto, but felt that the 
delegation was sent to perform a task which would be subversive of the 
purpose of that Commonwealth and its use to the world. He felt 
that, as far as many other countries were concerned, the loss of some 
commercial advantages, while serious, was of far less importance than 
the possible loss to the world of the leadership of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. BROOKE suggested that there was more to be said on the 
question of cod-liver oil than had been said by the last speaker. He 
would also like to repeat that wrapping paper had not been mentioned 
at Ottawa; the only obligation undertaken by the British Government 
was not to impose a duty on Canadian wrapping paper, and it was 
quite at liberty to remove the duty on other wrapping paper. 

With regard to the principle of reasonable competition as expressed 
in the Ottawa agreements, certain people interpreted the statement, 


‘‘ tariffs shall be based on the principle that protective duties shall not exceed 
such a level as will give United Kingdom producers full opportunity of reasonable 
competition.” 


as being an encouragement to higher and yet higher tariffs which would 
finally bring to an end all trade between Great Britain and Canada. 
He believed, on the contrary, that, imposed on the existing situa- 
tion, that principle would tend to lower tariffs, because there was 
no doubt that before the Ottawa Conference the general level of 
duties in Canada and in Australia on goods from Great Britain com- 
peting with local manufactures was higher than under the new principle 
would be allowed. It was also a maximum, not a minimum level. 
Thus, though short of being an ideai principle for the carrying on of 
world trade, it might well be regarded as a second best—the best which 
the British Government was able to obtain. 

There was no evidence whatever that the British Government at 
Ottawa had been trying to avoid in any way the strict obligations 
of existing treaties. The word “foreign ’’ was in those treaties, and 
always had been recognised. No doubt in the future, now that there 
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had been an expansion of preference to the Dominions, nations might 
raise a question whether Great Britain was entitled to act as she had 
done on the strength of the word “ foreign,’ but there had been no 
attempt, as it were, to cheat. Foreign nations in the negotiations 
that were beginning would be so intent on obtaining most-favoured- 
nation treatment in the British market at all costs; no single foreign 
country could risk a tariff in Britain which would discriminate against 
its goods in favour of some other foreign country. In Europe there 
were two sets of countries: the highly industrialised countries such as 
France and Germany, which were scarcely affected by the Ottawa 
agreements, and the Scandinavian countries, in the main exporters of 
raw materials, which were in an entirely different situation. Surely 
it had been made sufficiently clear to them that the British Government 
was not doing anything vindictive, and that Ottawa was not conceived 
in a hostile spirit. 

It was not fair to compare the British meat quota with the French 
quota system of the previous year, truly the consequence of excessive 
protectionism. Neither the meat nor the bacon quota had arisen 
because a tariff would have been too mild a measure; they had been 
adopted because they were more effective for their purpose than a 
tariff would have been. The quota method for meat was adopted as 
the sole way to raise wholesale prices, one of the objects also of the 
World Economic Conference. In that light the British meat quota 
might be regarded as an example to the international statesmen at the 
Economic Conference of the way in which other commodities might be 
regulated. As for Sir Andrew McFadyean’s statement that the 
restriction of Argentine meat exports to Britain would cause a flooding 
of other markets and a fall in world meat prices elsewhere, Great 
Britain took go per cent. of Argentine meat exports; there were no 
other world markets for the surplus to be sold with an adverse effect 
on prices. 


Mr. WISE said he found himself surprisingly in agreement with 
Sir Andrew McFadyean, but would like to push his point of view 
further. In all international agreements it was the unexpected which 
happened. It was not fhe things which the statesmen contemplated in 
drafting their treaties, but the odds and ends they overlooked, which 
generally came to occupy public attention. Clause XXI of the Ottawa 
agreement operated to counter the possible effect of State action in 
frustrating the working of the preference. That clause which was 
apparently aimed at Russia might have surprising results, because its 
wording was general and there was no reference to Russia. It therefore 
might apply to State action of any kind by any country which the 
Dominions might think was depriving them of the possibility of selling 
their goods in larger quantities in Great Britain. The system of import 
and export allowances which the Germans, French, Hungarians and 
others had adopted in connection with the export of grain would 
certainly come within the term. The Germans and French were 
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selling grain in Great Britain at a market price of twenty-five or 
twenty-six shillings, although the corresponding price in their own 
markets was in the neighbourhood of sixty or seventy shillings. This 
was done by a system of indirect benefits from the State in the form of 
licences to import later in the year without paying duty. That was 
undoubtedly State action, and it undoubtedly frustrated preference 
to the Dominions by enabling France and Germany to sell grain in 
a market which otherwise the Canadians would occupy. Government 
assistance in rail or sea freights was State action of the same kind. 
The operation of the British Export credits scheme which gave cheap 
credits in respect of exports was State action. The whole system of 
exchange control which gave the exporter from any country special 
privileges in getting import licences for goods which he could then 
sell at inflated prices in his own country was State action. If the 
Dominions once began to enforce that clause, existing commercial 
treaties would quickiy become mere waste paper. 

It was clear that the sphere of State activity in trade, if existing 
tendencies were continued, was likely to be extended rather than 
diminished, and possibly, when things settled down, Clause XXI of 
the Ottawa agreement would prove to be a most embarrassing and 
disastrous clause for the British Government. Sir Andrew had pointed 
out that once the particular form of State intervention involved in 
quotas was adopted, it could only be a stage towards a whole system 
of State planned economy. The quota was a clumsy, haphazard 
method of planning and directing the operation of export and import 
trade. Applying it as was done at Ottawa to a third or a half of foreign 
trade was rather like building a factory with about half the departments, 
and those the least important, designed by an architect, while the rest 
were left to be built just as the bricklayers pleased. That was exactly 
the position of the British Government and British trade in facing the 
problems of world trade. Obviously things could not stop at that. 

The effect of giving a particular privilege to a particular firm or 
group of firms and enabling them, as in the case of meat, to make very 
considerable profits out of their monopoly position, must be that the 
Government at some stage would have to intervene. The effect of the 
meat quota was that the British Government was telling the British 
people that they were eating too much meat; supplies would be 
shortened so that prices might be correspondingly increased. Importers 
would buy fewer sheep and cattle and prices in the countries of the raw 
material must go down. There were five or six firms, one British, the 
others Chicago meat firms, who monopolised most of the import trade 
into Great Britain of chilled beef and a good deal of the trade in mutton. 
To those firms the British Government would therefore be presenting 
£10 million which might have gone into the Exchequer, since they 
would sell in Great Britain at increased prices what they bought at 
diminished prices in the countries producing the raw material. 

The only way out, after these vested interests in the Dominions had 
been created, was the replacing of this lucrative form of trade in 
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private monopolist hands by something in the nature of a State organisa- 
tion which cauld collect those amounts, if they had to be paid by the 
unfortunate consumers, for the benefit of the tax-payers. 

Another unexpected result was from the arrangement under which 
British exporters of textiles and other goods to the Dominions had to 
justify any preference they already had or later received by proving 
equality of competitive power. The Lancashire textile trade was 
sending counsel to argue before the newly established Tariff Board in 
Canada in defence of their case against the contention of the Canadian 
textile firms that Lancashire labour was badly sweated. Some people 
in Great Britain had been saying the same thing fora long time. But 
the members of the British delegation to Ottawa and their business 
advisors probably did not anticipate that a situation would be created 
in which the textile manufacturers of Canada and Australia and other 
parts of the Empire would provide for the information generally of the 
world at vast expense exact evidence on the miserable conditions of the 
Lancashire textile industry. The trades unions who had long been 
complaining of these matters no doubt would be very glad to have the 
information collected and tabulated for them by the manufacturers in 
the Dominions. 


OTHER Points. With regard to the tax imposed by the British 
Government on wrapping paper, it was a curious thing that the very 
fine sheets of cardboard used for automatically reproducing figures in an 
adding machine, which were imported from the United States, were 
taxed as wrapping paper. 

Unless steps were taken to prevent it, there was danger that the 
home and Empire trades which benefited by the Ottawa agreements 
would raise prices to such a level that foreign competitors would be able 
to get in again. 


Sir ANDREW McFADYEAN, in replying, said that he was interested in 
what had been said of the repercussion of Ottawa on the Pan-Europa 
movement. At the present stage a reinforcement of that movement 
was rather to be welcomed. He did not agree, however, that Great 
Britain could continue to have the best of both worlds. But it would 
not be necessary because in the end he believed that reason must pre- 
vail and international trade must be internationally administered. 

He wished there had been time to do his one serious critic more 
justice. He did not think that Article XI would work out in the way 
suggested. The fact that the article provided that the protective 
duties should not exceed a particular level was of little importance, 
because if it reached that level the element of protection for the 
Dominion producer would be quite definitely secured. If it were not 
the Dominion consumer, faced with a British product and a native 
product, would be in the position of the donkey between a bucket of 
water and a truss of hay whose hunger and thirst were equal. He died 
because he could not make up his mind. There must be a difference 
and it would be found to be in favour of the Dominions, 








THE TERMINATION OF THE ‘IRAQ 
MANDATE? 


By Sir NIGEL Davipson, C.B.E. 


WHEN I accepted your invitation to address the Institute 
on the Mandate for ‘Iraq six weeks ago, I had not foreseen the 
remarkable change which appears to have occurred in the attitude 
of the British press and public towards the admission of ‘Iraq as 
an independent State to the League of Nations. I thought that 
in putting forward an optimistic view of the policy pursued by 
successive British Governments, it would be necessary for me to 
adopt the language of apology, and to endeavour to show that 
we had done something more than make the best of a bad job. 
If, however, I am to judge by the welcome which has been ex- 
tended to the new State on its admission to the League in such 
organs as The Times and by the approval and congratulations 
showered on the new State and on the Mandatory Power in the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, I might well be accused of 
preaching to the converted if I set out to meet the bitter criticism, 
even the derision, with which British policy in ‘Iraq has been 
assailed during the past ten years at home and abroad and even 
in Baghdad itself. 

Nothing succeeds like success; but it is worth while to re- 
member the way in which this policy has been attacked because 
it shows that under our Constitution a succession of British 
Governments—Coalition, Conservative, Labour, and National— 
can still pursue in foreign and colonial matters a consistent 
policy throughout, however unpopular at times, to its appointed 
end. That policy combined the honouring of our pledges to 
the Arabs, the diminution of British commitments and burdens, 
and the performance of our mandatory obligations; and every 
important step has received the approval of the civilised world 
as expressed through the Council of the League and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission. It cannot, therefore, be alleged with any 
regard to the real facts that British policy is a sudden impulse 
of sentimentalism or pro-Arab partiality ; whether right or wrong, 
it has received the considered approval of every British party 
when in power and the authority of the League’s confirmation. 


1 Address delivered at Chatham House on November 3rd, 1932, Major- 
General Sir Percy Cox, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., in the Chair. 
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However much one may welcome this unexpected recognition 
of the measure of success achieved, it would be idle to disregard 
the natural misgivings which must arise in the minds even of those 
most sympathetic to the new State. Can a democratic con- 
stitution ever be a success with an Eastern people? Is the 
Central Government of King Faisal strong enough to maintain 
a decent standard of public order, when the British Air Force had 
to be called in to quell the rising of a small section of the Kurds? 
Can the native courts be trusted to deal fairly with foreigners 
and non-Muslims? What about the minorities; are the safe- 
guards adequate or at least the best available in the circumstances ? 

It is right that such questions should be canvassed, and nobody 
will deny that there is ample ground for criticism. But let the 
criticism be informed with a due sense of proportion and a due 
regard to what is and what is not practical politics. Let it be 
remembered that in every one of these relations British policy, 
and the conduct and capability of the ‘Iraqi State, have been sifted 
and judged not by any British authority, still less by the ‘Iraqis 
themselves, but by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations. This body is an impartial tribunal; it has 
only one British member; it carries international authority; 
it has had ten years’ experience of the Mandates in the Near and 
Middle East; it has had detailed information of every aspect and 
every problem of the administration and, through the petitions 
and allegations of every dissatisfied individual and class, it has 
examined every grievance and every apprehension. The questions 
and criticism raised during the proceedings of the Mandates Com- 
mission show that it has a full sense of responsibility and warm 
sympathy with the minorities. It is that body which has confirmed 
the British proposals for the termination of the Mandate, which 
has declared the ‘Iraq State able to stand alone, and which 
recommended no other conditions for the maintenance of public 
order, the administration of justice, and the security of the 
minorities, than those which the Mandatory proposed and the 
new State agreed to accept. 

I have been asked to speak with reference to the termination 
of Mandates in general and also the termination of the particular 
Mandate for ‘Iraq. With your permission I propose to address 
myself first to the general question of the termination of Mandates. 


This is the first occasion that has arisen for the termination 
of a Mandate, and the circumstances and conditions are likely 
to form an important and historic precedent. This was fully 
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appreciated by the League of Nations Council, and, before it 
would consider the particular case of ‘Iraq, it called upon the 
Permanent Mandates Commission to formulate the conditions 
and circumstances applicable to the termination of Mandates 
generally. Before considering the recommendations of the 
Commission, it is necessary to go back to the inception of the 
mandatory system and to state the premises of the problem for 
which a solution is now being sought. 

One of the many problems facing the Allied Powers was 
the disposal of territories in the Near and Middle East which 
had been detached from the Ottoman Empire. Annexation 
and abandonment were equally barred, and the position was 
further complicated by pledges of self-determination and inde- 
pendence which had been, wisely or unwisely, given to the Arabs 
generally and to the inhabitants of ‘Iraq in particular. The 
new expedient of a Mandate was adopted. A Mandate differs 
from a Protectorate in three important particulars: in the first 
place, it is temporary and is aimed at leading to ultimate 
emancipation; secondly, it is an express trusteeship for the 
inhabitants, not merely a moral obligation such as dominant 
Powers profess to recognise ; and thirdly, the Mandatory is answer- 
able, not to its own conscience, but to the public opinion of the 
world expressed through the League of Nations, from whom the 
Mandate is derived. 

The principle is stated in Article XXII of the Covenant : 

“ Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development when their existence as indepen- 
dent nations can be provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering 
of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time 
as they are able to stand alone.” 


Unquestionably the mandatory system sets a very high 
standard of international morality. It assumes as an axiom and 
gives practical effect to the principle of government in the interests 
of the governed. It provides the machinery for safeguarding 
that principle, and it carries the principles of trusteeship to its 
logical conclusion by denying to the trustee any special economic 
or other advantages arising from its dominant position. The 
Mandatory Power gains no.accession of territory, no augmentation 
of its armed forces, no revenue, and no advantage in physical 
resources or in the markets of the mandated territory which it 
must not share equally with other members of the League. And 
throughout it must justify its administration periodically at the 
bar of the League’s Commission. 
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Such is the system to be considered in formulating the con- 
ditions and circumstances which would justify its termination. 
In the case of the A Mandates (those to be applied to the territories 
detached from the Turkish Empire) there was the additional 
qualification that the people in the mandated territories were 
declared to have reached a stage of development when their 
existence as independent nations could be provisionally recognised. 
Obviously this has laid an additional burden on the Mandatory 
Power who had taken the responsibility of exercising control in 
order to enable these peoples to stand alone. Any limitation 
of the independence which had been provisionally recognised was 
bitterly resented, and this must always be a vital factor in deciding 
the termination of an A Mandate at the earliest possible moment 
consistent with reasonable security. Delay engenders agitation and 
the very insecurity which may necessitate the further retardation 
of complete independence, and so a vicious circle is set up. It 
becomes a nice point for the wisest statesmanship to decide at 
any given moment whether the postponement of emancipation 
will not involve greater dangers than the too early removal of 
assistance and control; and the position of the controlling 
Power is enormously strengthened when its decision to withdraw 
has obtained the sanction of the League. 

The Mandates Commission were invited by the Council of 
the League to formulate the general conditions to be applied in 
the termination of any Mandate, and in their Report, which was 
confirmed by the Council of the League, they started by declaring 
it to be a question of fact and not of principle whether a people 
which has been under tutelage has become fit to stand alone 
without the advice and assistance of a Mandatory Power. The 
first question, therefore, is, how is that fact to be ascertained ? 
The answer given is that it is to be ascertained by observation 
continued over a sufficient period for the conclusion to be drawn 
that the spirit of civic responsibility and social conditions have so 
far progressed as to enable the regular machinery of the State 
to operate and secure a régime of political stability. 

Subject to the general adequacy of civic responsibility and 
social conditions, the Commission divided the requirements and 
qualifications for the termination of any Mandate into two 
sections, First of all, the de facto conditions existing which might 
be judged to be sufficient to enable a State to stand alone, and 
secondly, the guarantees for the future. Obviously something 
more is needed to justify termination than the mere state of affairs 
while the Mandatory is still there. 
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The de facto conditions laid down as necessary to justify the 
termination of a Mandate are fairly obvious. There must be an 
adequately efficient administration to secure the ordinary working 
of government throughout the country and to secure the liberty 
of the subject. Secondly, the State must be sufficiently strong 
to maintain its territorial integrity; this was qualified by saying 
that it need not depend wholly on the defence forces of the State, 
but also on the strength derived, as of course in the case of ‘Iraq, 
from the support of the League and also the alliance with a stronger 
Power. Thirdly, it must be sufficiently developed to secure 
internal order and public security. Fourthly, it must have 
financial resources sufficient to provide for the ordinary machinery 
of government administration. And fifthly, it must have a 
code of law and a system of courts of justice which will assure 
reasonable facilities and equal justice for all. 

These were the five points actually laid down, but an important 
precedent was set in dealing with the case of ‘Iraq by a qualifica- 
tion which was made on behalf of the British Government by the 
British High Commissioner, and which was accepted as reasonable 
both by the Permanent Mandates Commission and by the Council 
of the League. It is that you are not to expect an ideal state of 
administrative efficiency or even a degree of administrative effici- 
ency that would bear comparison with that of some of the highly 
developed States of Western Europe; you must make reasonable 
allowances for a new State and must not apply too rigid a test. 

But suitable de facto conditions are not the only requisite to 
justify the termination of a Mandate. There must also be some 
measure of guarantee for the future. There must first of all be 
guarantees for the proper security of the minorities, and secondly, 
the rights of foreigners must be guaranteed, especially in the courts. 
There must be freedom of conscience, religious worship, education. 
And finally, the obligations assumed by the Mandatory during the 
period of the Mandate must be guaranteed in the sense that steps 
must be taken to see that they are not thrown over, and rights of 
every kind acquired during the Mandate must be held good. 

There were two further points which the Commission con- 
sidered ought to be guaranteed, the observance of international 
conventions which had been entered into by the Mandatory on 
behalf of the Mandated State, and lastly, economic equality, 
that is to say, the equal opportunities for commerce which during 
the Mandate the Mandatory had guaranteed to the other Powers. 
But in this latter case it was so obvious that it was almost im- 
possible to enforce it if the State was to have financial and ‘fiscal 
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independence that the economic clause was whittled down to 
mean very little indeed. 

There you have the complete code of procedure and principles 
to be applied in considering the question of the termination of 
Mandates generally. The form which the guarantees were to 
take was, of course, one of the most important points which the 
Commission had to consider. While they were still considering 
the general question it was decided that they should follow the 
precedents already set in the Peace Treaties of 1920 for guarantees 
as regards minorities and the other matters, and that it should 
take the form of a declaration to the League by the State on the 
termination of its Mandate, which would have the same force as a 
treaty and, as a treaty, would be under the sanction of the League, 
and a matter of international importance. 

I do not propose to keep you longer on the general point 
of the termination of Mandates, though there are many aspects 
of it which would give rise to an interesting discussion. I propose 
before I leave it to allude to two lines of criticism which have 
already been suggested and which certainly ought to be canvassed. 
The first is the difficulty of judging whether these de facto 
conditions are in reality existent. The Permanent Mandates 
Commission, when they came to give their final decision on the 
‘Iraq Mandate, were inclined to hedge. They laid it down that 
observation over a long period was the way in which the question 
could be answered, and they had themselves studied the Mandates 
for ten years; they had had all the facts before them, they had 
had the annual reports from the representatives of the Mandatory 
in the country; they had examined the representatives on every 
single point; they were cognisant of every step taken, adminis- 
trative or political; they also had before them all the complaints 
ofindividualsand classes. Therefore, if they were not ina position 
to judge of the facts, it was not for lack of opportunity or informa- 
tion. I cannot help feeling that their obvious desire to shirk the 
issue when it came to the point was a very great pity, particularly 
as, up to then, the Permanent Mandates Commission had ad- 
ministered its duties so admirably. They were, however, con- 
strained to find that in the case of ‘Iraq the conditions had been 
met, but they presented this conclusion in a negative form by 
reporting that they had no evidence to controvert and no reason 
to doubt the representations of the British Government as to the 
state of affairs being such as to justify the termination of the 
Mandate. This was, in fact, accepted by the Council of the 


League as a clear finding that the conditions had been fulfilled. 
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The other line of criticism as to the conditions laid down by 
the Commission for the termination of Mandates in general is 
whether the declaration is a sufficient guarantee for the future. 
Affairs in the Far East have made us rather sceptical about the 
power of the League to enforce these treaty declarations. But 
in the case of Mandates surely the position is very different. 
In the case of any State just struggling into independence, relying 
for the integrity of its frontiers very largely on the support of the 
League or of members of the League, the power to enforce 
guarantees must be enormously stronger. Whether that be so or 
not, no other feasible expedient has survived examination. 


I now pass to the particular case of the termination of the 
‘Iraq Mandate, the application of these general principles to the 
particular case of ‘Iraq. A word, however, must be said of the 
stages through which the Mandate for ‘Iraq has passed before 
reaching this ‘“‘ consummation devoutly to be wished.”” When the 
Mandate was conferred on Great Britain in 1920 the difficulties 
were indeed enormous, and I should imagine that there were very 
few of us who thought that in twelve years’ time the Mandate 
would be brought successfully to a close. The difficulties were 
such as might well have appalled a less able and imperturbable 
statesman and administrator than our Chairman to-night, Major- 
General Sir Percy Cox. I need not here refer to the devastating 
effects of the rebellion which had just been quelled or to the 
legal complications arising from the delay in making peace with 
Turkey. From 1920 right down to the entry into force of the 
Treaty of Lausanne in 1926 we were, in the eyes of international 
law, an army occupying enemy territory. We were exercising a 
Mandate which had not been legally confirmed and all questions 
of nationality and many other difficult questions were in the melting 
pot. That did not make things easy, at any rate for the Legal 
Adviser, but it was not the basic difficulty. The basic difficulty 
was that these people had been recognised as qualified to be 
regarded provisionally as independent in the very document 
which gave the Mandatory its title. 

Now the Arab politician and the ‘Iraqi politician are not 
remarkable for any inferiority complex or for diffidence, so it was 
extraordinarily difficult to exercise control. The Mandate was con- 
ferred at a time when ideas of self-determination and nationalism 
had been broadcast through the world and had been thrust home 
in the Near and Middle East by the explicit pledges which had 
been given to the inhabitants on the occupation of the country. 
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Any form of control by a superior was bitterly resented, and on 
the other side of the picture we had the British public and the 
British press and some portion of the British Government passion- 
ately determined to undertake no further commitments in the 
East, and to reduce the burdens necessitated by the War. 

Withdrawal in the early stages of the Mandate would have 
brought back the Turks, and would have destroyed our own 
prestige in the Near and Middle East, including India. The 
alternative to withdrawal was the enforcement of a very con- 
siderable measure of control, which was daily becoming more 
and more resented by the people of ‘Iraq and more and more 
distasteful to British public opinion at home, because it meant 
the risk of our having to increase our military forces. 

The expedient of the Mandate was invented by those inter- 
national statesmen who conceived the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, but the expedient which reconciled the exercise of 
mandatory control with the aspirations of the mandated people 
and with the progressive reduction of British commitments 
was invented by British statesmen and administrators. That 
was the conversion of the Mandate into a treaty, dated October 
toth, 1922. Control which would be bitterly resented if super- 
imposed by the strong arm of a superior becomes a different 
matter altogether when it is an obligation voluntarily accepted 
by one—the junior, if you like—of two high contracting parties. 
The basis of the treaty was the recognition of ‘Iraq, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, as an independent sovereign State. 
The control was obtained by clauses in the treaty which gave 
certain rights as regards foreign affairs and financial and other 
matters as a quid pro quo for the assistance and support which 
the junior party knew very well that it needed. 

Thus you get an entirely different position, although the result 
was very much the same. The treaty obligations undertaken by 
‘Iraq enabled Great Britain to fulfil her obligations to the League 
by exercising that control which would ensure the proper behaviour 
of the new State, both in its external relations and in its internal 
administration and the League itself formally accepted this 
method of exercising the Mandate. Of course the treaty was 
criticised, both at home and abroad, but the immediate results 
were extremely satisfactory. The British public was relieved 
to see an expedient by which our commitments, particularly our 
financial commitments, would be progressively reduced, and the 
natives of ‘Iraq were assured of the goodwill of Great Britain 
towards their aspiration to be classed as an independent people. 
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King Faisal took the opportunity, on several public occasions, 
of declaring his loyalty and thanks to his great ally, and the 
relations between the British advisers and the native ministers 
and statesmen became as cordial in political collaboration as 
they had always been in social intercourse. 

That was the first great step, the treaty which enabled Great 
Britain to exercise her mandatory control in the guise of an ally 
and not of a superimposed authority. The next stage, which 
was to some extent contemporaneous with the treaty, was the 
establishment of the Constitution. The Organic Law provides 
for a Constitutional Monarchy on modern lines, a Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies, and Ministers responsible to Parliament. 
This, as well as the performance of the Mandate through the 
treaty, is no mere matter of words and technicalities. They both 
were real steps forward on the way to the end which has now been 
achieved; they were two of the most important steps. 

Both the treaty and the law of the Constitution were laid before 
and accepted byathoroughly representative Constituent Assembly. 
This was consistent with the terms of the Mandate and also with 
the promises of self-determination which had been made to the 
inhabitants on the occupation of the country. I want to say 
a word about that, because I attach great importance, in all these 
questions, to the fact that nobody who was there at the time could 
possibly doubt that this Constituent Assembly was thoroughly 
representative of the whole people and of all classes and grades 
and races (with the possible exception of the Assyrians, because 
they had not then qualified as natives of the country). Special 
communal representation was given to those minorities which did 
not occupy a district of their own where they could elect their 
local representatives—that is to say, the Jews and the Christians, 
who had representatives in proportion to their numbers. I think 
that one of the Vice-Presidents of the Constituent Assembly was a 
Christian. The Kurds, of course, living as they did in their own 
part of the country and electing their own representatives, had 
adequate representation. What did weigh very much with those 
who were responsible for drafting the electoral law was to see that 
the tribesmen, the agricultural people—the real people, in fact— 
were not overwhelmed by the influence of the lawyers and 
politicians in Baghdad and Basrah and the other big towns. 
Therefore special representation was given to the chief tribes in 
addition to that which they had by electing their own representa- 
tives in the usual way. In actual fact I think this was too 
successful, because the tribesmen did vote both ways and if 
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anything were over-represented. I do not think there can be any 
doubt in the mind of anybody who was there at the time but that 
this was a thoroughly representative Assembly. 

Now a good deal has been heard, particularly in the writings 
of people who have not been to the country, which seems to 
assume that there was something which is called a Hashimite 
clique. If that means the body of friends who came with King 
Faisal to the country—a very small body—they certainly had no 
influence whatever in the Constituent Assembly. That Assembly 
was extremely jealous of any interference, either from the King’s 
palace or from the High Commissioner’s Residency. The 
decisions it came to were not inspired by any influence from 
either of those two places; in fact, any idea that a particular 
thing was put forward from either place made it very difficult to 
get that thing through at all. There is no question of the de- 
cisions of the Assembly being engineered either by King Faisal’s 
entourage or by the Residency. 

It was this Constituent Assembly which passed the treaty 
and that part of the treaty which was the real sting, the sub- 
sidiary agreements which laid down the form of control in such 
matters as the retention of British officials, the position of the 
British forces, the finances of the Government, and so forth. 
There was a great deal of bargaining, and, in true Eastern fashion, 
the bargaining was kept up to the very last moment. They 
refused to strike the bargain until a quarter to twelve midnight 
on the very last day (June roth, 1924) for passing the treaty, 
when they were quite sure it was impossible to get anything 
further in the way of still more ample recognition of rights and 
independence. But the Constitution was passed unanimously 
in a few weeks after the acceptance of the treaty—on July roth, 
1924. 

There are three points in the Constitution which are of great 
importance, and at the risk of dealing rather more with the middle 
stages of the Mandate than with the end, I feel I must refer to 
them. The first is this. The clauses in the Constitution which 
vested the monarchy in Faisal and his heirs for ever, were passed 
unanimously by that representative assembly which was not 
under any sort of influence from either Residency or palace. 
That should put a stop to any idea that Faisal at that time was 
not acceptable to the people as a whole, whatever may be thought 
or said about his original election or selection in 1921. He had 
unquestionably made good by 1924. Whether that was due to 
British support, or to his lineage, which made him acceptable 
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to the Shi‘is as well as to the Sunnis, or to his own ability, courage 
and tact, I do not pretend to say. Personally I think it was a 
combination of all three. 

The second point is this. In the Constitution there was no 
mention of the position of the Mandatory Power. It was framed 
as the Constitution of an entirely independent State, and at that 
time the treaty was only intended to last for four years. It was 
accepted as a Constitution which assumed the cessation of all 
mandatory control and assistance within four years. And it was 
accepted by an assembly which contained Kurds, Christians and 
Jews. Not a voice was raised to say that something must be 
included about the rights of these minorities if ‘Iraq was going 
to be an independent State. Indeed, some of the Christians and 
Jews were quiteas loud in their demands for complete independence 
as the Arabs themselves. That is a matter of interest in view of 
subsequent developments. 

Lastly, the Constitution contains the usual safeguards for 
personal liberty, freedom of association, equality before the law, 
and so forth, which are some of the conditions again repeated now 
in the declaration of guarantees for the future. They were already 
accepted at that time by all parties and by the minorities them- 
selves as being sufficient. 

I must now pass very briefly over the events of the next few 
years. Between the passing of the Constitution and the formula- 
tion of the final treaty, the most important event was the settle- 
ment of the Mosul frontier (June 5th, 1926). If it had been 
placed, as the Turks claimed, on the south side of the Mosul 
vilayet, the State of ‘Iraq could never have survived. Once it 
had been settled on the north side, the security of the northern 
frontier was effected, and very soon friendly relations began to be 
established with the Turks. As you may have seen, one of the 
most hearty voices congratulating the new State on its admission 
to the League of Nations was that of the Turkish delegate. A 
little earlier a pact—the so-called “‘ Bahrah Agreement ’’—had 
been made with Ibn Sa‘iid which secured the southern frontier 
(November Ist, 1925). Persia, which had been very jealous of the 
new State, in due course decided to recognise it, and friendly re- 
lations were established with the Persians. To those who are 
not familiar with the country it is necessary to say that that is a 
very important matter, because the great Shi‘i shrines at Najaf, 
Karbala and Meshed are in ‘Iraq and the Shi‘is from Persia resort 
to them not only for worship but also for the burial of their dead, 
so that good relations with Persia are very important. These 
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events removed the difficulties and dangers with which the new 
State had been faced on its frontiers, and it was then that the 
Mandatory decided to take the further step and enter into a 
treaty, the basic principle of which is that she would support the 
termination of the Mandateand the admisson of ‘Iraq to the League 
of Nations. 

The treaty of June 30th, 1930, between ‘Iraq and Great 
Britain provides only for what would happen after the admission 
of ‘Iraq to the League, and that is the condition precedent to all 
the other terms. It is an offensive and defensive alliance, with 
special provision for the status of the British diplomatic repre- 
sentative at Baghdad, who is to have the rank of an ambassador. 
There is to be free and frank consultation in all matters of foreign 
policy, and there are also special provisions to secure the air 
communications of the British Empire by retaining some units 
of the Air Force in ‘Iraq for a period. Of course what gives cause 
for misgiving is the offensive alliance, but that, youmust remember, 
is modified by the fact that the treaty issubservient to the Covenant 
of the League and the Pacts which have followed from that, 
under which the ‘Iraq State is practically precluded from taking 
the offensive in any circumstances. 

Now that was the condition precedent to the termination 
of the Mandate. Unless the Mandatory was prepared to say 
that ‘Iraq was able to stand alone and that the guarantees which 
she was able to give were sufficient, it would not have been possible 
to obtain the termination of the Mandate through the machinery 
of the League. I have described the conditions which were laid 
down as necessary to justify that termination. The actual 
steps which were taken were as follows. 

First of all, the Permanent Mandates Commission reported 
on the general question, as I have told you; next, it had to report 
on the special case of ‘Iraq—that is to say, whether ‘Iraq fulfilled 
the general conditions and could give the necessary guarantees. 
Then it was for the Council of the League to receive that report, 
if it was favourable to endorse it, and to decide the terms of the 
declaration which would have to be made and any other safe- 
guards which the Council might consider necessary. The Council, 
being satisfied on these points, declared the termination of the 
Mandate, and it only remained for the Assembly to admit ‘Iraq 
as a Member of the League. 

The Council and the Mandates Commission were very careful 
to dissociate the termination of the Mandate from the admission 
of ‘Iraq to the League. It was an extremely technical point. 
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It may have been necessary or it may have been fear of treading 
on people’s toes which made them so punctilious. But unless 
‘Iraq was admitted to membership of the League it would have 
been impossible to terminate the Mandate; all the conditions 
depended on the admission of ‘Iraq to the League. Therefore 
the Council did, in fact, say that it would declare the termination 
of the Mandate to come into force only on the admission of ‘Iraq 
to membership of the League. 

I do not propose to describe in detail how it was decided that 
‘Iraq fulfilled these five de facto conditions, or indeed to consider 
in detail the points for which guarantees were required. What I 
really want to speak about now is the question of the guarantees 
for the minorities, because I think that is the point which people 
in this country find most interesting. It is, of course, a very 
difficult question. We must not forget that it is only part of the 
whole question; stipulations for the security of minorities of so 
drastic a nature as to destroy the whole position would defeat 
their own object. If chaos returned because impracticable safe- 
guards were insisted on for the minorities, their own position 
would be worse. 

I do not think that these were the reasons why the particular 
form of guarantee for minorities which was adopted found favour, 
but in criticising it you have to remember that these are the 
premises of the problem. The form decided upon is a declaration 
which will secure to the minorities equal rights with the other 
inhabitants of ‘Iraq, as well as certain communal rights of a 
religious, cultural, or educational character, and the securing of all 
these rights by their being placed under the guardianship of the 
League as matters of international concern. They become 
matters on which any member of the Council may call attention 
to facts which it holds to amount to a breach of the undertakings 
given in the declaration, and may invite the Council to take such 
steps as seem necessary to make good the breach. Provision 
is made for the reference of disputed points of fact or law to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The decision of the Permanent Mandates Commission and of the 
Council of the League that this was the proper way to secure the 
rights of minorities is more important on the negative side than 
on the positive. Considering the various claims that had been 
made on behalf of the minorities, that either the Mandate should 
be continued in order to safeguard them, or that Great Britain 
herself in her own treaty with ‘Iraq should assume a special 
guardianship of the minorities, or that the League should provide 
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a resident Commissioner in the territory to look after the minorities, 
it is a decision of importance that after being carefully considered 
by the Mandates Commission and by the British Government 
they were all turned down. The Mandates Commission, which 
has shown the keenest sympathy with the minorities and was 
obviously much exercised as to what was best to be done, definitely 
said that these suggestions would not answer. Either they 
were not practical or else, as in the case of a resident League 
Commissioner, they would not really do the minorities any 
service but would arouse antagonism. The decision that the 
declaration is the proper way to deal with the problem is one 
which definitely negatives these other suggestions. 

There is a very great body of authority in favour of that 
decision. First of all, you have the British Government, with the 
British High Commissioner and the senior officials on the spot, 
men who are in a position to know best what is the best to do, 
looking at the problem as a whole, in the interests of the minorites 
themselves. They have decided to support this solution of the 
difficulty. 

Their opinion does not stand alone. You have also the 
decision of the Permanent Mandates Commission and of the 
Council of the League, that the best and only real hope for the 
minorities is in equal citizenship guaranteed by the League of 
Nations. 

There are two principles on which you may deal with minorities. 
You may eitler adopt a decentralising principle under which you 
make political and administrative distinctions and recognise a 
minority as a separate administrative unit with a greater or lesser 
degree of autonomy; or you may pursue the centralising principle 
and endeavour to bring the minorities in as full and free citizens 
of the State, without political distinction but withcertain communal 
safeguards as regards freedom of conscience and so forth. Un- 
doubtedly there are great advantages in the decentralising 
principle; it maintains racial characteristics, racial traditions and 
racial consciousness, although the latter is, perhaps, a doubtful 
advantage in a minority. On the other hand, it must tend to 
exacerbate any antagonisms which exist between the minority 
and the rest of the people, and it does not hold out any hope for 
the future unless the minority is sufficiently advanced to have a 
chance of obtaining real autonomy and standing alone within a 
reasonable period; it is absolutely hopeless if the minority can 
exist only by support from outside. The centralising principle, 


on the other hand, does tend to the disappearance of racial 
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characteristics and traditions, and on sentimental grounds it 
must be distasteful, for example, to the remnants of a great 
people like the Assyrians. On the other hand, for both minority 
and majority alike, it puts the greatest premium on working 
together for the common good, and that aspect of it has been 
keenly appreciated by the majority communities in ‘Iraq. It 
evidently had very great weight with the Permanent Mandates 
Commission. 

It was this centralising principle under which these minorities 
lived together in amity and tolerance for centuries under the Turks 
and in which they have still continued to live together in Baghdad 
and Basrah and in the predominantly Arab portions of the country. 
I remember well the apprehension with which the Jews in Baghdad 
viewed the suggestion that a Zionist branch should be started 
there; it was the Jews who were anxious that nothing of that 
kind should take place, because they felt their position of freedom 
and equality beside the Arabs would be jeopardised. The most 
respected Minister in the ‘Iraq Government at that time was the 
Jewish Minister of Finance. The safeguards which are now being 
suggested are to maintain that principle. 

British administrators and statesmen have not been brought 
to this conclusion by a study of political philosophy or historical 
precedents; they have been brought to it by the hard facts of the 
case, and there is proof of that if we look at the two minorities 
which it was hoped at one time could be dealt with under the 
decentralising principle. It will be seen that in both cases Great 
Britain was anxious to apply that principle, and it was only 
because the facts of the case rendered this impossible that the 
alternative has been adopted. In the case of the Assyrians it 
would have been a very difficult thing to establish a people so 
small in numbers and without material resources in a semi- 
autonomous enclave, but they were so deserving and self-reliant 
that the British Government intended to do it. One condition 
was necessary, and that was that a suitable place had to be found 
in which to settle them, because, of course, you cannot make an 
enclave by turning out the inhabitants and putting others in. 
A place had to be found which was suitable for a highland pastoral 
people and was without other occupants. The place existed in 

-one spot and, as events have proved, in one only, in the district 
north of what is now the frontier between Turkey and the Mosul 
vilayet. It was hoped that that country, which was the original 
home of many of the Assyrians, could be included in ‘Iraq, and the 
British Government’s policy was to settle the Assyrians there as a 
semi-autonomous community. King Faisal’s Government agreed 
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to that, and it only remained to secure the district. Alas, when 
the frontier was settled, in spite of strenuous endeavours to 
get it fixed north of that area, the district was assigned to the 
Turks, who absolutely refused to permit the Assyrians to return 
there. No other place could be found in which the whole body of 
Assyrians could be settled and so the scheme fell through. As 
you cannot have autonomy for a people scattered about in 
various districts, the second alternative has had to be adopted. 

The same thing happened as regards the Kurds, though the 
scheme never reached such definite form. The original idea 
was to form an autonomous Kurdish State, but the necessary 
condition there was of a different kind. The country was there, 
within the boundaries of ‘Iraq, but it was the home of only a 
portion of the Kurdish race. Only a fifth of the Kurds were 
within the boundaries of ‘Iraq; about a million and a half are 
in Turkey and 700,000 are in Persia. After the War, when the 
Treaty of Sévres was made with Turkey, to be abandoned later 
by the reconstituted Turkey under Mustafa Kemal, it was definitely 
contemplated that the Kurds might have formed an autonomous 
Kurdish State in an area partly in what is now Turkey and partly 
in ‘Iraq. The Persian Kurds would necessarily have been left 
out, but the majority of the Kurds would have been together. 
Owing to the collapse of the Treaty of Sévres and its repudiation 
by the Turks, only a fifth of the Kurds were left in ‘Iraq, and sup- 
posing they had been formed into some sort of autonomous State, 
what a hotbed of intrigue it would have been with their brothers 
over the frontier! Therefore that alternative had to be aban- 
doned also in the case of the Kurds, and they have to be satisfied 
with free and equal citizenship of the State of ‘Iraq, with proper 
safeguards as regards schools, language rights, and so forth. 
There is no reason to fear oppression for the Kurds, because they 
are strong enough numerically and geographically to protect 
themselves. Moreover, their goodwill is of great importance 
to the Arab Government because, as Sunnis, they redress the 
balance as against the Shi‘is who would otherwise be in a very 
large majority. 


The first termination of a Mandate is a subject on which it is 
difficult to speak briefly because it has several aspects, each of 
very great importance. I venture to think that it is a very 
considerable achievement for all concerned. For the Arabs it 
means that they have now obtained a final release from the Turks 
and that complete independence which the vast majority of the 
people desired. For the League of Nations it means that at least 
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one item of the League’s Covenant has been brought to its 
appointed termination. Lastly, for Great Britain it means, if 
we are not to regard what was said in the Assembly of the League 
as insincerity, that we have in the opinion of its Members fulfilled 
a very onerous task and a great responsibility. We have fulfilled 
our obligations to the League, our duty to the people for whom 
we were appointed as trustee, and we have, to come nearer home, 
succeeded in reducing to nil British commitments in ‘Iraq, except 
those which we want in our own interests. It may be said that 
that is a very small return for all the life and treasure which has 
been spent in that country by the British. But let us be optimists. 
The fulfilment of our pledges to the people of ‘Iraq and our 
obligations to the League are things worth doing for their own sake; 
and we may be assured that our prestige in the East and elsewhere 
will not suffer by this manifest demonstration that we grudge no 
people their independence, that we administer not for the hope of 
material reward or imperial domination, and that we are ready to 
stand aside when in our judgment and in the judgment of the 
nations our tutelary task is done. 


Summary of Discussion. 


CAPTAIN P. S. MuMFoRD said that with a great deal of the speaker’s 
account of the new kingdom of ‘Iraq it was impossible to disagree, but 
after seven years’ residence in ‘Iraq he could not feel so optimistic. 
Out of a population of approximately three millions, the Shi-‘I Arabs 
numbered one and a half million, the Kurds half a million, Christians 
78,000, Jews 86,000, and other sects 42,000. The leaders of the 
Shi‘is had recently submitted a petition to the League of Nations show- 
ing that they considered themselves in the light of a minority.1_ Thus 
two million people were discontented either with their actual position 
or with their future prospects. To all intents and purposes the ‘Iraq 
Government was a Sunni Government, hostile to the Shi‘is and to their 
religion, and the Shi‘is felt that they had not been given representatives 
or power in proportion to their numbers. The Kurds, a people of 
different nationality, speech and temperament, disliked being under an 
Arab Government, and claimed that the promise of limited autonomy 
held out to them by the Mandatory Power and by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission had not been honoured. The fact that there had 
been almost continuous operations against the Kurds since the first 
Anglo—Iraq Treaty was sufficient proof of the truth of this contention. 
The Christians felt that they had been left under a nationalist Moham- 
medan Government without sufficient safeguard and that their position 
would be worse than in pre-War days under the Turks, since the 
Sultan’s Government was more sensitive to European opinion than the 


1 The Shi‘is have been the most extreme in demanding complete independence 
and the immediate removal of all mandatory control.—Sir Nigel Davidson. 
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‘Iraq Government was likely to be, owing to the decreased prestige of 
Europe in the East since the War. 

A limited monarchy had been sent up with a constitutional demo- 
cratic form of government, but there were people who doubted the 
practicability of imposing European democracy upon an Eastern 
civilisation, and he considered that the ‘Iraq experiment was an 
argument against the practice. In practice the ‘Iraq Constitution 
offered no securities to the inhabitants nor opportunities for them to 
express their feelings politically. The speaker would not have used the 
expression “ free and equal citizenship ”’ so easily if he had lived in the 
north of ‘Iraq during the last two years. The minorities were offered 
certain guarantees drawn up at Geneva on the lines of those for Euro- 
pean minorities. The extent to which the minorities actually put faith 
in those guarantees was shown by the fact that the Mar Shimun, the 
leader of the Assyrians, who served loyally under active service con- 
ditions on some twelve occasions during the War, went to Geneva to 
appeal for assistance and protection, and, being given no satisfaction, was 
arranging to lead his followers out of ‘Iraq to either Turkey or Persia. 

Great Britain was leaving certain air forces in ‘Iraq, ostensibly to 
guard lines of Imperial communication and to protect ‘Iraq from ex- 
ternal aggression. It could only be hoped that those responsible would 
see that no situation should be allowed to arise which might involve the 
use of British forces for internal security, which in practice would mean 
against the minorities. The ‘Iraq Government must placate its own 
subjects by tolerant and good government. There was a danger that, 
feeling the strength of British airplanes behind it, the Government 
might attempt to substitute bombing for legislation and use British 
forces for unworthy objects. Whether and under what conditions 
Great Britain would be justified in using her military forces to assist 
‘Iraq in internal matters was a subject well worth further and careful 
investigation. It raised a new precedent in international affairs, 


Mr. NorMAN BENTWICH said that the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission had been in a very difficult position with regard to ‘Iraq, and 
would be in a very difficult position whenever any question of the same 
kind arose and the Mandatory recommended the termination of the 
Mandate. The minutes of their proceedings, which were given in full, 
showed that there had been great searching of hearts on the fitness of 
‘Iraq for independence. A number of members had grave doubts; 
but the British representative before them, the High Commissioner for 
‘Iraq, gave the most emphatic assurances as to the fitness of ‘Iraq and 
the high standard of tolerance of the Arabs towards minorities, so that 
unless the Commission had been prepared to disregard the advice of the 
highest officials on the spot, it had no alternative but to shirk more or 
less the responsibility, and leave it to the Council to judge. It was 
in some ways unsatisfactory that the members of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, when such a question arose, were not entitled to 
visit the country and form their own impressions; they were not even 
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entitled to hear petitioners who might object to the action which the 
Mandatory Power was recommending. These were perhaps inevitable 
limitations, but in view of them the Commission should not be blamed or 
made responsible for the action taken. It could but put in a word for 
caution; and that was implicit in the advice that the Commission had 
given to the Council. 

With regard to the guarantees for minorities, the record of the pro- 
ceedings of the Permanent Mandates Commission showed that there 
was grave anxiety as to whether guarantees by declaration of the ‘Iraq 
Government would be sufficient, but again the Commission was assured 
that any other form of protection would militate against the well-being 
of the minorities; and therefore, against their own opinions, some 
members of the Commission had to fall in with the recommendations of 
the Mandatory. 

The action of the Jews in objecting to the formation of a Zionist 
organisation in ‘Iraq, rather than being an example of the security felt 
by minorities, was an indication that the Jews feared that any assertion 
of a desire for autonomous rights would afterwards work to their harm. 
Other acquiescing minorities were possibly in the same position, and 
felt that in the end it would be against their interest to claim special 
rights. 

He thought, however, that in a new country like ‘Iraq the super- 
vision of the League of Nations over minority rights would be a real 
factor; and Great Britain, although she had not undertaken any 
separate legal liability for the good treatment of the minorities in ‘Iraq, 
had a strong moral liability because it was her statesmen and authorities 
in ‘Iraq who had emphatically maintained that the minorities could be 
assured of equal treatment and liberty. Therefore, if the Government 
of ‘Iraq did not act up to its promises, the League of Nations, with Great 
Britain a permanent member of the Council to raise the question, would 
be able to take steps to protect the minorities. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Major-General Sir Percy Cox, said that it was ten 
years since he left ‘Iraq so he felt out of date. He was aware that there 
were of course two schools of thought regarding the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government, but he would like to remind the audience that 
in 1920 the position was that there had been a strong agitation in 
favour of complete evacuation and that the only alternative had been 
the setting up of a national Government. Had this not been done, and 
the bag and baggage policy been adopted, ‘Iraq would certainly have 
gone back to Turkey and chaos worse than ever would have super- 
vened. He thought that as things were Great Britain could be proud 
of the task which had now been completed. He knew of no other case 
in which one British Government after another had so consistently kept 
to the same policy in face of obloquy and journalistic campaign. He 
thanked the speaker for his lucid and fair statement and the interesting 
touches he had given to what might have been rather dry bones of 
international law. 























THE CROATIAN PROBLEM! 


By Dr. AuGust KossuTITcH 


I THINK the best way in which I can express my appreciation 
of the invitation to speak at this Institute is to tell you the truth 
in regard to the conditions prevailing in our part of Europe, and 
to explain how they arose. In so doing, I shall also hope to 
point out the elements from which a permanent and practical 
policy for that part of Europe in which the Great War originated 
may be constructed. 

At the outset, I shall dwell on the present situation. Foreign 
observers, journalists, politicians, men of science, writers, mer- 
chants and tourists whose impartiality and competence are 
beyond doubt, are unanimously agreed in all their articles, re- 
ports, etc., that the situation is critical. They are told by their 
friends within the boundaries of Yugoslavia that conditions there 
are unbearable and that the menace of a catastrophe is ever- 
present. I feel I am justified in saying from my own personal 
knowledge that the situation is serious and grave. 

At present, Yugoslavia is practically an absolute monarchy, 
the only one of its kind in existence in Europe to-day. All 
power is vested in the hands of the King; he has the right to 
appoint Cabinet Ministers, who are responsible to him alone; 
he has power to contract international treaties and political 
alliances; he can declare war and make peace. He has bestowed 
upon the State a constitution, but does not bind himself in any 
way to submit to its rulings. The ruler is an absolute autocrat, 
a dictator whose power rests on the medieval principle of armed 
force under the guise of “‘ The grace of God.” Since the recent 
revolution in Spain, there is no parallel in any part of Europe 
of such a type of monarchy, nor does there exist any similar 
dictatorship throughout the whole world. 

Soviet Russia and Italy are to-day regarded as the two 
principal representatives of the dictatorial system of govern- 
ment. Soviet Russia is under the dictatorship of the Communist 
Party, which is non-national in its conception, and which is 


1 Address given at Chatham House on November 14th, 1932, Dr. R. W. 
Seton-Watson in the Chair. 
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founded on the doctrine of class warfare. On the other hand, 
as an antithesis to this dictatorship, stands that of the National 
Socialist or Fascist Party in Italy. Both of them are gradually 
bringing into operation new forms of State organisation and 
social relations. They both maintain that parliaments and 
democracy are institutions which have long since outlived their 
useful purposes. Both types inspire movements similar to them- 
selves beyond their own frontiers, and both consider that they 
carry a message of hope to the rest of the world. 

Let us ignore at present the reasons which led to such systems 
of government in Russia and Italy—it is sufficient to state here, 
in the first place, that they had their foundation in the internal 
conditions which prevailed amongst the Russian and Italian 
peoples; secondly, that their motive power is the social and not 
the political problem; and thirdly, that their aim is not the 
settlement of international questions, in spite of their tendency 
to endeavour to convert the rest of the world by means of 
propaganda. 

If we mention at the same time the dictatorships which exist 
in Turkey, Poland and Hungary, the first of which appears to 
be a kind of Turkish reformation, the second a Polish example 
of an European anachronism, and the third a reaction to Hun- 
garian Bolshevism, we shall have at our disposal a large field 
for study and comparison. 

But the royal dictatorship of the King of Serbia has no affinity 
of ideas with any of the above-mentioned dictatorships. It has 
no desire to reform the rest of the world. It does not seek to 
impose its creed on other nations. Its inception did not come 
from the people, but from above. Its motive power is not 
social, but political, and its aims are not the settlement of internal 
Serbian matters, but of the inter-national problems as between 
the Croat and Serb nations. 

The King of Serbia has taken on himself the task of solving 
this problem by violently converting the Commonwealth of the 
South Slav peoples into a Greater Serbia. But the main obstacle 
to Serbia’s plans was, and is still, Croatia, to whom the other 
oppressed peoples looked as their guard, protector and hope; 
and in consequence, the first step to be taken by the King of 
Serbia was an attempt to break the resistance of the Croats by 
force. 

To Belgrade, it seemed that the most suitable moment for 
this had come after the murder of Stephen Raditch in the Bel- 
grade Parliament of 1928. It was thought that any further 
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resistance of the Croats, now deprived of their leader, against 
Pan-Serbian plans would be hopeless, and that any such resist- 
ance would be rapidly and definitely crushed by a régime of 
royal dictatorship, which was in fact proclaimed on the 6th 
January, 1929. 

It is interesting to note here that Serbia had previously 
attempted to obtain the same results by imposing a so-called 
democratic régime on the Croatian and other peoples on the 
29th June, 1921. The problem is, therefore, not merely a ques- 
tion of a form of government, nor of a system of rule, nor of 
dictatorship or democracy. It is an inter-national problem, 
which 1s a much deeper and more far-reaching question. 

It is the problem of the elements which drove Turkey out of 
Europe and which broke Central Europe into pieces; Serbia is 
unfortunately trying to settle it, not only by repeating the fatal 
mistakes of Austrian and Hungarian domination, but at the 
same time by using the reckless methods of the Turk, by crimes 
and atrocities, the results of which any stranger can see from 
the graves and prisons, and from the spiritual and material 
condition in which Croatia and the Croat people are at present. 

Persons well acquainted with these matters, and who have 
followed closely the political action of Serbia during the War, 
and even more since 1918, have noticed that Serbia has no in- 
clination for a constructive policy of cautious compromise, good- 
will and cooperation, but rather that she is opposed to the forma- 
tion of a State in which she would have only the same rights as 
the other components. The Western Allied countries had hoped 
that, as a result of practice and collaboration, an understanding 
would be reached with the Croat people, who, with the other 
South Slav peoples from Austro-Hungary, form the majority of 
the population and who were endeavouring to attain indepen- 
dent national unity. But Serbia’s actions have produced the 
opposite effect, and have brought into prominence the question 
of the international status of this post-War formation, a ques- 
tion which is once more threatening to give rise to another world 
catastrophe. 

The political failure of the royal dictatorship is an accom- 
plished fact. The result of the compulsory Yugoslavism has 
been to render it impossible for a long and indefinite period of 
time for any action to be taken by the people which would have 
as its aim any kind of Yugoslavism—whether national or political. 
There is no doubt that the monarchy and the dynasty have also 
been compromised by the dictatorship—and there remains the 
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fact that Croatia and Serbia have never been subject to such 
psychological and moral estrangement as at present. 

We now come to the question of what ought to be done in 
order to avoid the ruin which is threatening these small nations 
as the consequence of the dictatorship of the King of Serbia. 
They expected, and deserve, a better fate in return for the 
enormous sacrifices they made for freedom and independence. 
This question is all the more important because we are very 
anxious to preserve international peace, which is now more than 
ever essential to the interests of Europe and civilisation. 

It is for these reasons that we must make a short survey of 
the factors which led up to the crisis in regard to the community 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes as constituted by the Great 
Powers on the roth September, 1919, by the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye; in the first place, we must examine the 
provisions of the Treaty, which read : 


“Whereas the Serb, Croat and Slovene peoples of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy have of their own free will determined 1 to 
unite with Serbia in a permanent union for the purpose of forming a 
single sovereign independent State under the title of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, and 
“Whereas the Prince Regent of Serbia and the Serbian Government 
have agreed to this union, and in consequence the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes has been constituted and has assumed 
sovereignty over the territories inhabited by these peoples, and . . . 
“‘ Whereas the Serb-Croat-Slovene State of its own free will desires to 
give to the populations of all territories included within the State, of 
whatever race, language or religion they may be, full guarantees that they 
shall + continue to be governed in accordance with the principles of 
liberty and justice ; ” 

A new State was created by this international act after the 
Great War, bearing the name of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes—which is at present, by an arbitrary Decree 
of the King of Serbia of the 3rd October, 1929, called Yugoslavia, 
and as such is a Member of the League of Nations at Geneva. 

It must be said in connection with this international treaty, 
first that the Powers forgot their ally, Montenegro, an indepen- 
dent and sovereign State, which by this act disappeared without 
any ceremony from the list of independent States. Up to the 
present there is no international act under which Montenegro 
ceased to be an independent and sovereign State. Secondly, 
that the Belgrade act of the 1st December, 1918, which provides 


1 Author’s italics. 
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for the union of Serbia, Croatia and the other Habsburg countries 
—which is quoted in the Treaty of St. Germain—has no inter- 
national value at all, since it was never adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of those peoples, nor has it ever been submitted for 
their approval. This fictitious act has neither judicial nor moral 
compulsory power, and it cannot be taken as a basis for an inter- 
national treaty, the more so because a protest against it was 
actually sent to President Wilson by the Croat people, signed 
by Stephen Raditch, President of the Croat Peasant Party, with 
the object of drawing the attention of the international conference 
to the real state of affairs. 

The Great Powers were deceived, and made their decisions 
on the basis of false documents, on which they prepared an inter- 
national treaty. A judicial murder was by this act committed 
on the States of Montenegro and Croatia, and just reparation is 
called for. 

As this matter is of the greatest importance in regard to 
what follows, I will give a brief explanation of the position at 
that time. 

Two different types of movement were in progress for the 
formation of the Commonwealth of the South Slav peoples; one 
movement was conducted by Serbia, who was of the opinion that 
the new State must be a Serbia, increased by those countries 
from the dissolved Austro-Hungarian Empire, which, she alleged, 
she had liberated through the War. The other movement was 
headed by Croatia, who, like Czechoslovakia, proclaimed herself 
on the 29th October, 1918, an independent sovereign country on 
the basis of the new international principle of self-determination 
of nations. Croatia organised all the other territories inhabited 
by Croats and Slovenes into a Federated State of Slovenes, 
Croats and Serbs (it is the Serbs incorporated in Croat provinces, 
the Pretchane, who are meant here). This new federated State 
was recognised by Serbia in its note of the 8th November, 1918, 
signed by the Prime Minister of Serbia. This State had its 
capital at Zagreb, where the Narodno Vjece was acting as the 
legislative body, with its executive committee as Cabinet. 

To open the way for the creation of this new Commonwealth 
in conjunction with the Serbian and Montenegrin States, the 
Croat National Sabor passed on the 29th October, 1918, a resolution 
containing the provision that : 

“* A common national convention of the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs shall 


decide by a qualified majority previously specified, which would prevent 
the undue influence of the majority, upon the form of State organisation 
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(republic or monarchy) as well as upon the internal State organisation 
(confederation or federation) which would have as its basis the full 
equality of rights of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes.” 


These principles were adopted by the Narodno Vjece (parlia- 
ment) on behalf of the parts constituting the federated State of 
the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs. 

One can see that there is a fundamental difference amounting 
even to a contradiction between the two standpoints. The 
movement which was conducted by the Croats from Zagreb was 
open and sincere, whilst that at Belgrade was not so. Belgrade 
knew that the Great Powers were taking into consideration two 
distinct things—one was Serbia, who had to be restored and who 
had to receive due reparation, and the other was Yugoslavia, 
who began to form herself around Zagreb just as Czechoslovakia 
began to form round Prague. And Serbia made no other claims 
for herself, because she was not entitled internationally to do so. 
It was in this position that Serbia found herself at the beginning 
of the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919. 

In October, 1918, on the initiative of the President of the 
French Republic, endeavours were made to reach an agreement 
between Zagreb and Belgrade, because Italy was pressing hard 
for a different arrangement based on the Secret Treaty of London, 
which had no power to bind the United States. As a result of 
these endeavours, the Geneva Conference was held, in which the 
Serb Government, the Serb opposition, the Yugoslav Committee 
and the representatives of the Zagreb Narodno Vjece took part. 

At this conference, the agreement of the 9th November, 
1918, was made and signed, and its main stipulation was that a 
joint ministry should be formed and preparatory work for a joint 
Commonwealth should be begun on the basis of full equality. 
Of the twelve members of this joint Cabinet, six were to be 
appointed by Serbia and six by the Zagreb Narodno Vjece—the 
Serb ministers were required to make oath to the Serb King, 
and those from Zagreb to the President of the Council in Zagreb. 

These ministers were all appointed on the same day, but 
their term of office lasted only until the evening, as the Serbian 
Government withdrew its ministers on the same day from the 
joint Cabinet and began to make its secret Pan-Serbian plan. 
The Serbian Government applied through the Regent Alexander 
to Svetozar Pribicevic at Zagreb, who was the leader of the 
Serbs in Croatia and who was acting as second Vice-President of 
the Narodno Vjece, asking him to hasten the union with Serbia. 
This was the way in which Serbia thought she would be able to 
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obtain the whole of the power via facti, regardless of the Geneva 
decisions and liabilities, and ignoring the wishes of the Allies in 
regard to the settlement of the Belgrade-Zagreb question. This 
was carried on the 1st December, 1918. 

This far-reaching decision was taken by a committee which 
was not entitled to do so, and it was never ratified nor even sub- 
mitted for ratification, as it was known that such a fatal act 
would never have received the sanction of the competent repre- 
sentatives of Croatia. To prove this, one has only to compare 
it with the above-mentioned decision of the gth November, 
1918, at Geneva. 

This act is in conflict with the international principle of self- 
determination. It is contrary to the decisions of the Croat Parlia- 
ment of the 29th October, 1918, and it contravenes the Croat 
national and State individuality and political traditions of a 
thousand years’ standing. . 

The words in the Preamble to the Treaty of St. Germain, 
quoted above— 

“‘ Whereas the Serb, Croat and Slovene peoples of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy have of their own free will determined 1 to unite 
with Serbia in a permanent union . . .” 

did not represent the truth either at the time that they were 
written or at any time since. Serbia did not submit authentic 
documents to the Peace Conference—documents which could be 
regarded as a real basis for an international treaty founded on 
the above quotation—because no such documents exist. Further, 
as I have indicated above, Serbia created a state of things which 
was in complete contradiction to the passage quoted from the 
Treaty. 

The real attitude of Serbia in regard to the formation of a 
union of States is that which she has subsequently disclosed in 
all her actions in the sphere of State and international affairs. 
And this attitude has been openly and authoritatively stated in 
a solemn and official manner, ten years after the so-called union, 
through the mouthpiece of the military elements, in an official 
report, which was read by General Kalafatovitch on the 6th 
October, 1928, to representatives of the Allied Armies and mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Body at the commemoration of the tenth 
anniversary of the victory on the Salonica front. This report 
contained, amongst other things, the following passage : 

“ The Serb troops in the west entered Scutari on the 30th October, 
Cettigne on the 4th November, Sarajevo on the 6th, Kotor on the 8th, 

1 Author’s italics. 
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Dubrovnik on the 14th, and Zagreb on the same date as Dubrovnik, 
where, as well as in Ljubljana, there had already been formed troops 
from amongst the Serbian prisoners taken by Austria, and at last on 
the 18th November, the Serb troops reached the northern shore of the 


Adriatic Sea. 

“These six weeks were sufficient to free Southern and Northern 
Serbia, and in the course of the next two or three weeks, the Serb troops 
occupied Montenegro and the Yugoslav provinces of former Austria- 
Hungary. 

“This magnificent feat of the troops under the high command of 
H.R.H. the Crown Prince, bearer of the Royal power, Alexander, the 
present King, was crowned on the 1st December by the proclamation 
of the union of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes into one large Kingdom 
under the rule of the national and deeply revered dynasty of Karad- 
jordjevitch.” 


This is a strange war communiqué, which by some chance 
has now been published, ten years after a war about which 
nobody knew anything, but which was triumphantly conducted 
by the ruler of Serbia, as high commander of the Serb troops, 
against Croatia and the countries which had joined her. This 
communiqué does not mention the usual figures of prisoners and 
booty, but since it is said that the Serbian troops occupied Mon- 
tenegro and the Yugoslav provinces of former Austria-Hungary, 
Serbia’s prisoners must be the whole Croat, Slovene and Mon- 
tenegrin peoples, and her war booty, the territories of these peoples. 

Having in this way brought to an end the question of the 
Union of the State, Serbia began the second lap, the foundation 
of a constitution, which would legalise the state of things that 
had been created. Serbia did not keep a single point of the 
agreements that she had made with the Croat representatives 
at Zagreb, Geneva and Corfu, regarding the way in which the 
constitution should be framed. First, the Convention should 
have met within six months of the unification. Serbia postponed 
the meeting for two years. This period was utilised by Serbia 
to centralise all the power in Belgrade, to dissolve the State 
institutions which existed in Croatia, and to secure, by armed 
force, terrorism and corruption, that only such a constitution 
should be passed as would enable her to create a Greater Serbia. 

After this the Convention was called, but its sovereignty was 
limited; first there could be no discussion as regards the form 
of State rule; the Serb monarch and the Serb dynasty of Karad- 
jordjevitch had to remain, and members of the Convention had 
to take oath of allegiance to the King of Serbia if they wanted 
to take part in the discussions of the Convention. 
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The constitution was voted by an unqualified majority. 
The electoral lists were drawn up, after the census of 1910 specially 
held for the purpose, so as to give the Serbs a larger number of 
representatives in the Convention. The elections were corruptly 
conducted, and terrorism prevailed on a scale hitherto unknown, 
with the object of seeing that the Serb minority had an obedient 
majority in favour of the constitution. The constitution was 
voted for on the day of a Serbian national holiday—the Vidov 
Dan, the 28th June, 1921. It divided the Croat territory into 
parts and stipulated that no part should contain more than 
800,000 people. It wiped out all signs of the Croat State and its 
national individuality. 

The Serb parties were in favour of this constitution, and in 
order to secure a majority the Prime Minister Pashitch asked 
the Turks for their support. The Prime Minister called the 
leader of the former Turkish Party, Ferhad Beg Draga, and two 
of his colleagues aside, and told them that if they did not vote 
for this constitution, they would never return home alive! The 
Turks not unnaturally decided that they must vote for the 
constitution, and thus the Serbian constitution was actually 
made possible by the votes of the Turkish minority ! 

The Croat people was not represented at this Convention in 
Belgrade because, first of all, the Convention was not a sovereign 
body, nor was a qualified majority prescribed for the vote in 
regard to the constitution, nor was there any defence against the 
undue influence of majorities. Secondly, their participation could 
have no practical result, since Serbia had already made arrange- 
ments to obtain a majority of 1, by assuming that the Croais 
were present and had voted with the opposition. Thirdly, 
according to the historic right of the Croat State, and to the 
right of the Croatian nation to self-determination, no constitution 
could be considered valid by the Croat people which had not been 
approved by them. Therefore the Belgrade Convention was no 
place for the representatives of the Croat people, and they boy- 
cotted it. Serbia ignored the Croat boycott of the Convention, 
and informed the Croats of the entering into force of the consti- 
tution by means of artillery salvoes by way of salute. The 
makers of the constitution praised their own work by saying 
that it was the most modern and liberal constitution in Europe, 
and comparable only to that of Belgium. 

The Macedonian hell was created under this constitution. A 
naked man, who had been maltreated, was exposed to Parlia- 
ment as a guarantee of the “ rights of man.”’ The Croat deputies, 
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headed by Stephen Raditch, their leader, were deprived of their 
liberty although they were guaranteed immunity and the Courts 
had declared that, according to law, there was no reason why 
their liberty should be taken away. The Croat Peasant Party, 
which represented the whole of the Croat people, was on several 
occasions declared to be illegal under the constitution, and its 
meetings were prohibited, its publications confiscated and its 
supporters persecuted. 

There is no parallel in Europe to the fact that a whole nation, 
the Croats, who have had their own national government and 
their national legislative body in their capital at Zagreb, are 
kept, against their will, under alien domination. Moreover, they 
are kept under this domination in spite of the fact that they 
elected, in the most difficult circumstances and with large 
majorities, their own representatives in all the subsequent elec- 
tions, with the desire and aim of ruling and governing themselves. 
The tragedy and irony of the whole thing lie in the fact that the 
Croats, after having preserved for centuries their own national 
and State rights, should have these wrested from them just after 
the proclamation by the Allies of the principle of self-determination. 

Stephen Raditch became the leader of the Croat political 
organisation, formed with the object of educating the people in 
the principles of democracy, self-determination and peace. Up 
to 1925 he and the other leaders worked outside the Belgrade 
Parliament, to show that the Croats would refuse to accept a 
constitution, which in their eyes lacked any juridical force. 
They expected that Serbia and the Great Powers, who had 
created this community of peoples, would comprehend the 
necessity for revising the relations between Croatia and Serbia. 

When Serbia realised that the constitution was unworkable 
in practice, she assumed the attitude that she would eventually 
proceed to make changes, and foreign friends, especially the 
British, advised Stephen Raditch to join the Belgrade Parlia- 
ment, where he would receive the support of the Serb opposition 
and thus achieve success. Raditch said that the point of view 
of his foreign friends was wrong, that his going to Belgrade would 
promote the formation of a Serbian bloc, that he and his friends 
would be assassinated and that a military dictatorship would 
afterwards be set up. ‘ But we shall go to Belgrade,” said 
Raditch, “‘ to make a last attempt for a direct understanding 
with Serbia.”’ 

And Stephen Raditch, with his deputies from the Croat 
Peasant Party, which represented 100 per cent. of the Croat 
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people, went in 1925 to the Belgrade Parliament. The Croats 
did not make this beginning of a collaboration dependent upon 
any conditions of a political character, and in order not to give 
excuse for any Pan-Serbian counter-action, Raditch sincerely 
and loyally recognised the Serb dynasty and the constitution of 
Ig2I as existing de facto. His view was that his collaboration 
with Serbia in regard to Croatia would obviously show what had 
to be changed in order to create a modus vivendi between the 
two nations. 

The Croat national representatives, headed by Stephen 
Raditch, immediately on arriving in Belgrade began the struggle 
for the primary rights of the Croat people, for honesty in State 
administration and for public control of the exchequer. This 
struggle lasted for almost three years. But Serbia endeavoured 
to avail herself of this open-hearted and sincere overture of 
Raditch to compromise him in the eyes of the Croat people, to 
break up by intrigues the Croat Peasant Party, and to destroy 
in this manner the political force of Croatia. These endeavours 
met with no success, because the political sense of the Croat 
peasant people was stronger than was thought, and it continued 
to give its undivided confidence to Stephen Raditch at the legis- 
lative elections. On the initiative of the King of Serbia, the 
Serbian bloc was formed, which called itself ‘‘ The Strong Castle.” 

Afterwards, on the 2oth June, 1928, the incredible decision 
to assassinate Stephen Raditch was arrived at. This decision 
was carried out, during a public sitting of the Parliament, by a 
Serbian deputy, a member of the government majority and 
president of the Serb insurgent association “‘ Peter Mrkonich ” 
(Peter the Dark)—a pseudonym of the late Serbian King Peter, 
when he was an insurgent against the Obrenovitches on Austrian 
territory. This deputy was a party to all the political plots 
that have been concocted in Serbia. Stephen Raditch had been 
sitting quietly that day in his seat, and had not said a single 
word during the course of the whole session. Two of his fellow- 
deputies, Paul Raditch and George Bassaritchek, succumbed to 
their injuries, and two others, Ivan Pernar and Ivan Grandja, 
were severely wounded. This terrible crime of the 20th June, 
1928, which stands out in the history of the world, has left a 
permanent and an ineffaceable memory in the soul and conscience 
of the Croatian nation. The murderer was hailed by Serb public 
opinion as a national hero and public ovations were accorded 
him, and he was not sentenced to death. 

The Croat national representatives left Belgrade, and con- 
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tinued their work at Zagreb, and the Serb parties remained in 
the Belgrade Parliament to continue their legislative work, and 
in the absence of the Croats, immediately after the funeral of 
Raditch, they ratified the international treaties of Nettuno which 
referred to Croatia, despite the fact that Croatia had opposed 
ratification. 

In the autumn of 1928, King Alexander went to Paris to 
consult the dentists, and on his return he proclaimed the royal 
dictatorship for which preparation had been made in advance. 
This dictatorship was the personal act of King Alexander, carried 
out on his own initiative, and without anyone contrasigning 
it. He declared that he bore the responsibility for his action, 
and thus took over the settlement of the Croat question, 
explaining his step as follows : 

“ Standing before the alternatives, either to allow the break-up of 

the State into autonomous units, or to follow the right conception in 
regard to the interests of the State even if these have to be backed by 
force, I have chosen to follow this latter way and have abrogated the 
constitution.” 
By this statement, the whole Croat people were quite frankly 
declared to be outlaw. A further authentic statement regarding 
the reasons which induced him to act in this way was made by 
the King in his speech from the Throne on the 6th January, 
1932, in which he said : 

“ By means of the constitution of 1921 we strove to carry out our 
State national task, but it became clearer and clearer that our national 
idea has not received, in the constitution of the Triune State, its adequate 
expression, nor the force of an organised national unity. In such a 
State organisation, our organised political life attempted with difficulty 
to emerge from the narrow limits of the separate ethnic groups.1 By 
my decision of the 6th January, 1929, I have broken with this state of 
affairs. It was my sacred duty to the nation and to history.” 


The royal dictatorship does not mean any change of aims, 
but is merely the adoption of other means for the furthering of 
them. The constitution of 1921, which was quite rightly con- 
sidered by British experts as “tantamount to Pan-Serbism,”’ 
presented insufficient means for the creation of a Greater Serbia. 
It was abrogated for this reason by the King, though he had 
participated in its making and owed allegiance toit. The dictator- 
ship is therefore in continuity with the policy of Serbia towards 
Croatia from 1918 onwards. ‘This is one of the main reasons 
why the leaders of the Serbian parties merely withdrew, and 


1 Author’s italics. 
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remain in the position of ‘“‘ reserves.” This is the reason, too, 
why so many of the most prominent members of their parties 
took up leading réles under the dictatorial policy (7.e., in the 
government and the State political institutions) and why the Presi- 
dent of the abrogated Parliament has agreed to be nominated 
to the post of Secretary of the Legislative Committee which was 
appointed by the Government to work out the advisory drafts 
of the laws. They all believed that the King would not have 
proclaimed his dictatorship if Serbia only had been under his 
rule. Serbia accepted the dictatorship of her King with the 
feeling that he would break the resistance of the Croats (and be- 
lieved that after the murder of Stephen Raditch this was possible). 
One single slogan took hold of the whole of Serbia: “‘ Now or 
never!’ These words were displayed as headlines in the Belgrade 
newspaper Pravda. 

The successor to Stephen Raditch, Dr. Vlatko Matchek, was 
imprisoned as a result of false accusations obtained by the end- 
less torture of witnesses. Matchek was transferred from Zagreb 
to a prison at Belgrade, and whilst the leader of the Croats was 
incarcerated there, the official nomination of King Alexander 
as the successor of Stephen Raditch as the leader of the Croat 
people took place at the Palace at Belgrade. A deputation of 
people of no political importance—dissident members of the 
Raditch party—was sent to Belgrade, and in the presence of the 
Royal Cabinet, on the 22nd April, 1930, read to King Alexander 
an address in which it was said, amongst other things, that : 


“Up to the 6th January, 1929 (the day on which the Dictatorship 
was proclaimed) we, the Croat Peasants, had only one leader and 
master, Stephen Raditch. . . . Majesty, you are now our leader and 
master.” 


To which the King replied : 


“ T am proud that the love of the Croat peasant nation towards me 
and towards my house is so sincere and so deep.” 


Only the fear of the public opinion of the world interfered 
with the carrying out of the sentence which had been laid down 
for the real successor to Raditch by an arbitrary court in Bel- 
grade. But the question of getting rid of him was only postponed 
until a more favourable opportunity occurred. The King stated 
to the New York Times in April, 1929, that “ after the political 
leaders had been disposed of, a better and stronger Yugoslavia 
would come into being.” 

The Croat Peasant Party of Raditch had to be destroyed in 
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order to do away with the political organisation of the Croat 
people, since this party represented it. And first of all Stephen 
Raditch had to be forgotten. No commemoration, no requiems, 
no black flags were to be allowed, and it was to be made difficult 
to visit his grave and to place flowers there. Photographs of 
him, books, papers and articles by him, were confiscated, and 
nothing reminiscent of him was allowed to be retained; streets, 
squares and promenades bearing the name of Stephen Raditch 
(e.g. KrizZevci, Bjelovar, Dubrovnik) had to be renamed after 
King Alexander, Peter Zivkovic, etc., although at the same 
time, do not let us forget that the dictatorship caused to be 
erected, on the 2nd February, 1930, a tablet commemorating 
the murder at Sarajevo in 1914. In order to dissolve the Croat 
Peasant Party, all other parties in the State were prohibited. 
Guards were placed at the house of Dr. Matchek, and people were 
not allowed to visit him, whilst deputations were allowed to 
travel free of charge for the purpose of paying homage to the 
King, provided that such delegations were composed of persons 
bearing certificates that they were former members of the Croat 
Peasant Party. 

After the dissolution of all the parties, steps were taken to 
organise a Royal Party, which was called the Yugoslav Radical 
Peasant Democrat Party; other parties were allowed to form, 
provided they had the same programme as the Royal Party, 
and if they produced signatures from all parts of the country 
that they had members there, but they would not have the right 
to bear the name of either Croat, Slovene or Serb. There was 
no reason to limit the activities of the Serb parties on the ground 
of their programme or name. In the past the work had extended 
freely over all the State territory. There were no political 
reasons why there should not be Slovene political parties, because 
all of them had actively participated in the Cabinet under the 
dictatorship, since they felt that in view of their numerical weak- 
ness (8 per cent. only of the total population) and lack of traditions 
they could reckon on the Croats taking part in the political 
struggle, and thus automatically obtain freedom for themselves 
as well. 

This prohibition was directed solely at the Raditch Croat 
Peasant Party, in order to compel the Croats to submit to the 
political leadership of the Serb. Such attempts had already been 
made without success by all the Serb political parties, as well as 
by the King. It is not possible to impose upon the Croat people 
alien political organisations nor to provide them with political 
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leaders from outside Croatia. Croatia is an independent politica 
organisation. In all further actions also, the Pan-Serbian scheme 
is quite apparent, despite the attempt to hide it under the trans- 
parent veil of the name of Yugoslavia. 

The royal dictatorship also prohibits the use of the Croatian 
national flag. The Croatian flag was flown under the régime of 
Austria-Hungary, not only in Croatia, but in Budapest itself, 
where, according to the treaty, it was flown on the Parliament 
Building as an outward sign that matters of common interest 
were being discussed there. It must be said here that the Serbian 
flag is also prohibited, but this is protected by law under the 
pretext that it is the flag of the Orthodox Serb Church, and 
consequently it is flown without interference. 

During the Eucharistic Congress in Croatian Dalmatia this 
summer, the Croats carried their flag decorated with holy pictures 
in church processions, in the manner of church banners, but the 
gendarmes killed the youthful flag-bearers. In many other 
places, also, blood has been shed by gendarmes in connection 
with the flying of the Croat flag, which is everywhere punishable 
by heavy fines and imprisonment. The gendarmes, further, 
desecrated Croat tombs by trampling on the grave of Raditch 
in order to remove the wreaths bearing the Croat colours. 

People with children at school view with deep concern the 
question of education. The Croat language in the school books 
is corrupted and altered by the use of the Serb dialect and Serb 
orthogiaphy, which is far less developed than the Croat. The 
object of this is to eliminate the ties which bind the young Croat 
generation with the centuries-old Croatian literature and with 
their own native language. Croatian history is now reduced to 
merely a few pages, and is even falsely represented for propaganda 
purposes by the Serbs. 

The dictatorship is also attempting to weaken the Croat national 
resistance by a deliberate policy of pauperisation. The great 
financial institutions which for years have been the custodians 
of the people’s savings and the rational regulators of Croatian 
economic life are being ruined, in order to transport financial 
matters from their present normal centre, Zagreb, to Belgrade, 
that is, outside Croatia. Even the severest economic crisis could 
be no excuse for allowing more than half of the population to 
suffer from hunger, particularly in an agricultural State, but 
this is now the case under the Belgrade dictatorship, even in 
years of very good harvests. 

Croatia is powerless to exercise any influence whatever on 
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foreign politics. Serbia took such matters completely into her 
own hands, and concludes political alliances and treaties without 
consulting or even informing Croatia. The Croat political repre- 
sentation usually hears of such matters as a result of indirect 
activities, or from such information as is vouchsafed by the news- 
papers. Croatia can be, at any moment, unexpectedly and by 
no action of her own, implicated in the most fatal international 
adventures. 

The police, who are omnipotent, decide all matters of internal 
administration, and are led by the military element, which is 
exclusively Serbian. If its methods of torture, to which prisoners 
are subjected, were applied to some animal in the streets of 
London, any casual passer-by would hasten to the aid of the 
poor wretch. Not only is torture rampant, but prisoners are 
frequently assassinated for political reasons, and Serbia has intro- 
duced into Croatia such criminal methods of rule and suchatrocities 
as were never before experienced in this part of Central Europe. 

The police have also assumed the functions of the law courts, 
which have become merely police institutions, empowered for 
political reasons to pass sentences ordered by the Government. 
There is, further, no freedom of press or speech. 

As long as Croatia was joined to Austria-Hungary, the Croats 
had the status of a State, guaranteed by bi-lateral treaties, but 
Austria-Hungary was doomed to dissolution because she did not 
permit free development and a position of equality to the various 
nations which composed the empire. But in Croatia, when it 
was part of Austria-Hungary, no methods even approaching 
those mentioned above were ever possible. 

In the Kingdom of Croatia, the Ban (Viceroy) was at the 
head of the Government at Zagreb, and was responsible to the 
Croat Parliament (Sabor). His position was such that the Croats 
said: ‘‘ For Croats the Ban is King.’”’ The Croats had sovereign 
power in administration, jurisdiction, education, and in their 
own economic life, and in the corresponding legislation. They 
maintained their own troops, in the united army they had a 
substantial influence, and they were not without a voice in regard 
to matters of foreign policy. The laws passed in affairs of com- 
mon interest at the Joint Parliament at Budapest were only 
valid in Croatia after they had been promulgated by the Croat 
Parliament. Executive measures in joint matters which, accord- 
ing to the treaty, were within the competence of the joint ministers 
in Budapest, could not be imposed on Croatia against the will of 
the head of the Croat government in Zagreb. 
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The relations of Croatia with Hungary were regarded by 
Croatia as resting on the principle, Regnum regno non praescribit 
leges. 

And now Serbia has come to annul the identity of the Croat 
nation and the Croat State, and to obtain a settlement of the 
Croat question by the most forcible means, and by rendering 
the people outlaw, regardless of the positive national rights 
established by the history and traditions of the Croatian nation. 
After decreeing that Croatia no longer exists, that the Croatian 
nation no longer exists, Belgrade asks with surprise, “‘ How can 
there be a Croatian problem ? ”’ 

If any State fell so low as to perform its mandatory duties 
over some wild tribe in Africa, Asia, or on some island in the 
Pacific, in the manner in which the King of Serbia is exercising 
his usurped power over Croatia in Central Europe, such a State 
would immediately lose its right to its mandate and its claims 
to be a civilised country. It is quite natural that the Croat 
nation is firmly convinced that a State where all this is possible 
has no right to further existence. And the Croats are asking 
the civilised and free peoples to explain on what grounds they 
are thus doomed to disappear from the Commonwealth of Nations ? 
They do not ask for that which does not belong to them, they do 
not threaten anybody’s liberty, they are a danger to no one, 
and they only want to preserve their own State, which their 
ancestors preserved for them for many centuries, defending it 
for the sake of themselves and for the sake of Europe. They 
desire to retain those things which are their own, to live by their 
own work, and to collaborate with all peoples for the progress of 
Europe and of the whole of the human race. 

The Croats demand of the world to state, by virtue of what 
idea are they to be delivered up to Serbia in order that the sentence 
of death be passed on them and the Croat nation, when even 
those who were declared to be guilty of causing the Great War 
live independent in the Commonwealth of Nations. Austria 
was to have been punished in 1918, but she remains a sovereign 
independent State; Hungary is also a sovereign independent 
State. This is right. But what of Croatia? And who has to 
give the answer to this question ? 

An answer to this question cannot be accepted to-day from 
Serbia alone, because she has, after all, no moral or political 
qualifications to give it. More especially, Croatia cannot accept 
an answer from Serbia as long as Serbia holds and occupies 
Croatian territories at the point of the revolver. Serbia must 
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first recognise the State sovereignty of Croatia which has been 
taken from her by force and fraud. Such State sovereignty 
must be expressed by means of the free election of a Croat Parlia- 
ment. Montenegro must be recognised in the same way. The 
people of Bosnia and Herzegovina must be given opportunity to 
decide by a plebiscite whether they desire to form themselves 
into autonomous units, or whether they desire to unite with 
Serbia, Croatia or Montenegro as a whole or in part. When 
this is attained, the parliaments of Croatia, Serbia, Slovenia, 
Montenegro, etc., would be able to draw up a treaty. It will be 
simple to get guarantees for the maintenance of the freedom of 
each negotiating State, as only one condition is essential; that 
Serbia should renounce her aspirations to hegemony, not only 
in theory but in practice, by abandoning all the means (Serbian 
dynasty and Serbian military instruments) which she holds in 
her hands and which she has been proved, in the past as well as 
in the present, to be using to maintain her domination. 

Asa matter of fact, Serbia will be able to see that this is her only 
possible course, if she is made to grasp the following three facts :— 


1. That two opposite political principles of nationality cannot 
exist side by side in Europe—for instance, that it should be possible 
that one nation, the German, should be split up into two States, Austria 
and Germany, and that, on the other hand, two nations which have 
never before been together (one Eastern and one Western, of different 
mentalities, culture, religion and traditions), Serbia and Croatia, should 
be made into one State, the one under the domination of the other. 
Therefore Serbia must understand that it is possible for Croatia to be 
quite independent and separated from Serbia, as it is her right to be, and 
as she was during the whole of her history until 1918. The more so, 
because an anti-militarist and neutral peasant State of Croatia would 
prevent any continental domination in the Danubian region, and would 
interfere with any attempt to break through the Balkans from the West, 
or vice versa. 

2. That the Croat Republic can join with the Austrian Republic, as 
agricultural and industrial countries respectively, for the mutual 
advancement of their economic welfare. 

3. That Croatia can participate as an independent member, with 
equal rights, in a Danubian Switzerland, and thus render possible an 
economic and political stabilisation of Central Europe, to which 
Croatia belongs by virtue of her geographical position, economic 
character and the cultural level of her population; and that Central 
Europe cannot be organised or developed without the collaboration of 
Croatia which connects it with the Adriatic. 


When Serbia fully appreciates the foregoing facts, she will 
have to decide for herself whether she desires to find a modus 
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vivendt with Croatia, or whether she desires to remain alone and 
promote a closer organisation of the Balkans, of which she is by 
nature, geographically, culturally and historically, a part. 

Serbia seems to have learnt from experience, during the 
dictatorship of her King, that it is impossible to break the Croat 
people by force, and that the maintenance of a dictatorship 
directed against the Croats only leads to the institution of a 
permanent tyranny in Serbia. And this inevitable consequence 
of Serbian royal dictatorship will probably enable Serbia to see 
for herself where her right course lies. 

But Europe cannot afford to wait until the actions of Serbia 
and events in the Balkans have plunged her into another world 
catastrophe, before she has recovered from the effects of the last 
one originated in these regions. Therefore, I say in conclusion 
that the time has come for us to fulfil our duty towards our 
conscience, towards Europe, and towards the whole of mankind, 
to appeal to the responsible statesmen of the Great Powers and 
to the public opinion of the free nations of the West, by reminding 
them of the following facts :— 

1. By organising South-East Europe as it is to-day, the Great 
Powers formally as well as morally undertook that freedom and justice 
should be guaranteed there. Article 11, paragraph 2, of the Treaty of 
St. Germain says :— 

“ The Serb-Croat-Slovene State agrees that any Member of the 
Council of the League of Nations shall have the right to bring to 
the attention of the Council any infraction, or any danger of in- 
fraction, of any of .these obligations, and that the Council may 
thereupon take such action and give such directions as it may deem 
proper and effective in the circumstances.” 

2. Serbia has violated these obligations in a way unparalleled in 
history, in that she has outlawed the Croatian nation, and worked with 
unlimited force for its destruction. 

3. Responsibility for the present state of affairs lies with Serbia, who 
has held the power in her own hands the whole time, and has used this 
power in such a way as to threaten international peace. 

4. It is urgently necessary that a Member of the Council of the 
League of Nations should draw the attention of the Council to the 
dangerous state of affairs, and that the Council should “take such 
action and give such directions as it may deem proper and effective in 
the circumstances.” 

5. Failure to do this brings with it the danger that the untenable 
situation will lead to events rendering ineffective the above-mentioned 
just and practical international decisions. 

This is the legitimate course for the leaders of the great and 

1 Author’s italics 
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free Western nations to pursue, one which they have prescribed 
for themselves, and by which they will be rendering the greatest 
possible service to Europe and to civilisation. To the Croatian 
nation, only that course is open which other nations have had 
to follow when their liberty has been destroyed and their existence 
threatened. If they are left by Western Europe to go this way 
alone, the Croats are prepared to make every sacrifice worthy 
of their glorious history, of which they are proud, and of their 
beautiful country, which they love. 

I am happy to be the deputy of such a nation, and to have 
so pleasant an opportunity of bringing you this message from 
my country, and I thank you. 


Summary of Discussion. 

Mr. Henry NEvVINSON asked if the movement in Zagreb in 1909 to 
shake off the Hungarian yoke under which Croatia then lay and to 
unite with Serbia had been supported at all by the Croatian people. 

Were the promises of the Prime Minister in Belgrade, Serschkevitch, 
in regard to a change in the Constitution which would give autonomy 
to the various provinces and the right of assembly likely to be fulfilled, 
and would they be sufficient to solve the Croatian question ? 

Was it possible for the British Foreign Office to take any steps to 
obtain the release of the distinguished men and women in Zagreb who 
had been imprisoned for supplying the information asked for by the 
two members of the Balkan Committee deputed to draw up a report 
on conditions in Croatia ? 


Mr. BEN RILEY said he was one of the two members of the Balkan 
Committee just referred to. Would Dr. Kossutitch explain what the 
terms were which the Croats would regard as a satisfactory basis for 
an entente with Belgrade? He had gathered from the address that 
nothing short of the right to take a plebiscite on any change proposed 
would be considered satisfactory. Apart from separation, which he 
understood had not been demanded, there was the idea of a wide measure 
of federal autonomy for Croatia, Montenegro, Serbia, Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, possibly also for Macedonia. What was the form of home rule 
which would be satisfactory to the Croats? He had understood from 
Dr. Matchek that it would be a form under which Croatia would have 
absolutely national government, its own parliament, control of the whole 
of its national finance, and control of some national army. If the 
conditions announced by the Prime Minister could be embodied in a 
changed constitution, would they meet the requirements of the Croats, 
or would a plebiscite still be demanded ? 

He wished to pay testimony to the extraordinary spirit and fearless- 
ness of the Croatian people. With absolutely no political rights under 
the law—no right of public meeting, no right to fly the Croatian flag, no 
press of any kind—and under the shadow of all the military domination 
of Belgrade, the people had still flocked openly and fearlessly round the 
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members of the Balkan Committee, and had held meetings, flying the 
Croatian flag, in spite of the presence of gendarmes along the roads. 
The Croatian problem was as deep as the old problem of Ireland, and 
the world must recognise that sooner or later the Croats must have 
freedom and justice. 


Mr. MELVILLE said that he had visited Yugoslavia frequently as a 
newspaper correspondent with no particular allegiance to any internal 
political party. He thought that the inability of Croatian leaders to 
be consistent in their demands had played into the hands of the more 
extreme pan-Serbians and had tied the hands of the more moderate 
Serbians. Dr. Kossutitch had suggested a solution which was very 
little short of separatism; other Croatian leaders had suggested a 
milder form of devolution; others again had suggested a greater share 
in the government at the centre; and those were only three of the 
many ideas put forward. 

There appeared to be a contradiction in Dr. Kossutitch’s own state- 
ments: he had said that the Peace Settlement was wrong in uniting 
the Croats and Serbians, and, at the same time, that it was right that 
Austria and Hungary should retain their national sovereignty, but later 
he had said that it was wrong for Austria and Germany to be separated. 

In regard to the suggestion that Croatia should enter some kind of 
broad federation on the Danube, one of the weaknesses of most sections 
of political thought in Yugoslavia, and particularly of the Croats, was 
that they advocated a grand federation before they had succeeded in 
achieving federation on the smaller national scale. Another weakness 
had been the inability of the Croatian leaders to put forward a con- 
structive programme; no positive, constructive idea had been put 
forward by Dr. Kossutitch in his address, only a vague statement that 
things should be different. The crux of the problem between Serbia 
and Croatia was the difficulty of reconciling what he called the 
Byzantine positivists (the Serbs) and the Occidental idealogues (the 
Croats). What the Serb wanted might not always be right, but he knew 
what he wanted, how to get it, and how to keep it. He was an 
“ étatist,” and this was his strength in adversity and his weakness in 
success. The Croat was not an “ étatist.”. The Croats had failed to 
put up anything equally positive against the very positive Serbian idea, 
whether it was right or wrong. 

Dr. Kossutitch had given the audience four or five vague ideas, but 
not one of them would lead to a modus vivendi. Between the extreme 
Croatian idea of the breaking up of the State and the idea of extreme 
centralisation of the Serbs there was a mean which should be reached, 
but there seemed to be no advance towards it from either side. He 
thought Dr. Kossutitch had overlooked the fact that it was in despair 
of getting any agreement between the different sections that the King 
had finally imposed his dictatorship. While deprecating as strongly 
as Dr. Kossutitch the régime of violence and police terrorism, he 
considered that the aim of the dictatorship had been more to impose 
Yugoslav unity than to carry out Serbianisation. 
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He would also like to ask Dr. Kossutitch whether he did not think 
that probably some of the more extreme Yugoslav political émigrés, 
who ran round to London, Vienna and Rome in their misguided 
enthusiasm, going even to the extent of associating themselves as the 
enemies of the Fatherland, had not brought a certain discredit upon the 
more responsible leaders of the opposition, and were not perhaps doing 
harm to legitimate aspects of the Croatian case. Did Dr. Kossutitch 
and did responsible leaders associate themselves with these people ? 

He was rather pessimistic on the question of British people helping 
the Croats, there was such a lack of consistency amongst them. The 
late Croat leader, Stephen Raditch, was helped by a number of British 
people, including particularly Dr. Seton-Watson. When, later, Raditch 
came out of prison, and fell upon the neck of the veteran Serbian leader, 
Pashitch, hailing him as God’s Anointed, Dr. Seton-Watson happened 
to pay another visit to Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav press at the time 
published a statement by Raditch, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Why should this 
man (Seton-Watson) meddle in our affairs? he is obviously an agent 
of the British Foreign Office.” He had read this with a deep sense 
of shock and indignation. It was a good example of Croatian lack 
both of gratitude and consistency. 

He was speaking to Dr. Kossutitch with a frankness which was not 
unfriendly in the same way that he had before now faced both Croats and 
pan-Serbians, and he would say to him: Would not the people who run 
here and there, trying to induce people in Great Britain, Austria, and 
Italy to help them to carry out a purely destructive policy, do better 
not to do this kind of thing but rather to fight their fight in the centre ? 
He knew the difficulties, he knew the Serbian, he knew the Croat, he 
knew them all. He thought these people might be eliciting help in 
something which he did not think they meant, but which would never- 
theless lead to the break-up of the State, which would be extraordi- 
narily dangerous. We had heard about the Balkanising of Europe, but 
he was afraid they were out for the Balkanising of the Balkans, which 
was even worse. We had had quite enough of that, we English people. 
It was very delicate for us to intervene; the question was an internal 
one. He did not understand the allusion to there being an inter- 
national question in Yugoslavia. What did Dr. Kossutitch mean by 
the word “international”? The question was one between Croats, 
Serbians, Slovenes and Montenegrins. It was surely not an inter- 
national question. Although they had lived under different cultures 
they were of the same race; how could it be an international 
question? If they could get together on the national question and not 
endanger it by putting it into the international sphere, we might 
perhaps be better able to help. 


Mr. Ruys Davies said that, if one accepted the last speaker’s 
point of view, one might as well abolish the League of Nations; if 
consultation was not to be taken with other nationalities, he might as 
well go back to Wales and try to secure home rule for his own country 
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by raising an army in Wales. He was the other member who had been 
sent to Yugoslavia by the Balkan Committee, and he would picture the 
situation as it had presented itself to him. Yugoslavia had a popula- 
tion of fourteen million people, the two strongest nations numerically 
being the Serbs with five million and the Croats with about three and a 
half million people. The difficulties arose not only on account of 
nationalism, but also from the fact that the two nations belonged to 
different religious orders. The Serbs had secured military and political 
power over all Yugoslavia, but the Croats, in his view, were far more 
intelligent and cultured than the Serbs, who were an unreasoning people. 
He was confident that the situation as it was in Yugoslavia could not 
possibly continue. The Serbs could not turn the Croats into Serbs, any 
more than the English could turn Welshmen into Englishmen. 

He had felt that the Croats were harbouring all the time the idea of 
an independent State. The Balkan Committee thought that a trial 
should be given to a federation of several nationalities within the 
Yugoslav State. This was the only view which would be acceptable in 
the House of Commons if the question arose there. 

The last speaker had said that the matter did not concern Great 
Britain, but it did concern her very much. The first shot in the last 
war had been fired in the Balkans, and probably the first shot in the 
next European war would be fired there too, and the British would 
want to know, before the next war took place, why it should take 
place and why they should send half a million of their young fellows to 
fight when the problem could be solved as they were now trying to 
solve it by making those suggestions. 


Mr. WICKHAM STEED said that his first serious observation of the 
Croat question was in the summer of 1903, when the Ban of Croatia, 
Count Khuen-Hédervary, fled from Croatia, which he had ruled with 
what was then considered a rod of iron, and with a certain admixture 
of corruption, for twenty years until the Croatian peasantry rose 
against him and Magyar misrule. The Ban fled to Budapest, where he 
was promptly appointed Prime Minister. The relations between Buda- 
pest and Zagreb were not ideal in those days, and only improved under 
the late Frano Supilo, who did not come from Croatia proper, but from 
Dalmatia, and who, sharing with otherswho lived near the sea something 
akin to world vision, took a larger view of his country’s interests than 
those who lived inland on the plains of Croatia itself. Under his 
guidance and with the cooperation of Dr. Trumbitch, now one of the 
Croatian leaders at Zagreb, a movement arose to bring Serbs and 
Croats of Austria-Hungary together, and a Croato-Serb alliance was 
made in 1905, which presently came to an understanding with the 
Hungarian Coalition at Budapest. So lacking in idealism were the 
relations between Budapest and Zagreb that, within two years, a régime 
of severe oppression was again introduced into Croatia from Hungary, 
preparatory to the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, which in 
itself hastened the crisis that brought on the Great War. 

His personal impression of the Croat people was that they could be 
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led, but not driven. In the thousand years of their history they had 
rarely shown great positive qualities; they had more often resisted 
domination from outside than given positive leadership to the part of 
Europe in which they lived. Except for the highlands where the tribes- 
men held out against the Turks for five hundred years, their country 
was singularly vulnerable to invasion. They had not within historical 
memory stood with entire independence on their own feet. They were 
eminently adapted to form a very valuable element in a Yugoslav 
Federation, if it could be formed on a stable and just basis. During 
the Paris Peace Conference, when the Italians were pressing President 
Wilson to give a decision in their favour on some points in regard to the 
Adriatic settlement, he (Mr. Wickham Steed) had been asked to find 
out from Dr. Trumbitch, whom he knew well, what his bedrock terms 
were for a settlement with Italy. Dr. Trumbitch was with him from 
8 p.m. to I a.m. without daring to give his bedrock terms, and the 
following morning another eminent Croat had come to him with a map 
showing eight lines of possible settlement, from the maximum Yugoslav 
line to the maximum Italian line, with, between the two minimum lines, 
a strip which it was proposed to leave to the arbitration of President 
Wilson. Peoples who had suffered from oppression for hundreds of 
years could not be expected to come forward with their bedrock terms 
at a moment’s notice. 

They could at least give Dr. Kossutitch the encouragement of 
knowing that there was some recognition in Great Britain of the wrongs 
under which Croatia was suffering, and a strong desire that the iniqui- 
tous régime in Belgrade should come to an end, but a still stronger 
desire that he and his fellow-Yugoslavians should go on thinking in 
terms of a federal future for their country, and should not cease to try 
to conceive some form of positive solution. Dr. Kossutitch should not 
be condemned for having come to London or for going to Rome or 
Vienna, for if he had attempted to work on the home front in Croatia, 
as Stephen Raditch had done, he would long ago have been imprisoned 
and probably tortured to death. 

They therefore would not ask him for details, but they did ask for a 
manifestation of a general desire for a positive solution, helpful not only 
locally, but also to Europe, and this could not be found in a splitting 
up of Yugoslavia into her component parts. It might come to that, 
but such a solution could not be regarded as good initself. What would 
be good in itself would be an arrangement, if possible under the present 
King, to have some definite change in the form of government. The 
time had come for Dr. Kossutitch and his colleagues to work out in 
their own minds at least an outline of some such solution, so that if the 
moment came time would not be lost in hammering it out under 
circumstances of special urgency. 


Miss WANKLYN said that though an over-centralised system had 
produced political and cultural wrongs, the economic result of separat- 
ism would be absolute starvation. If any solution was possible which 
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could bring political and cultural liberty while maintaining economic 
unity, it would be an advantage not only to Yugoslavia, but also to the 
whole world. One of the chief causes of the desperate condition of 
Central Europe was the economic isolation of so many small units, and 
the splitting up of Yugoslavia into its component parts would enor- 
mously increase the trouble. 


A MEMBER said he had lived for some time in Bosnia, a sort of no- 
man’s-land between the two races, and he had felt their antagonism to 
the full. He could not quite agree with Dr. Kossutitch’s view that the 
dictatorship had been introduced as a part of a definite scheme of 
Serbian tyranny. He was convinced from his experience, which had 
involved intercession in a number of cases on behalf of the Croats at 
Belgrade, that there had been a definite desire on the part of the King 
and his advisers to achieve some kind of unity and save the country 
from the wreckage to which it would have come under the political 
party system. Admittedly relations between the two nationalities had 
become embittered, and the ideas governing the dictatorship might not 
be so clear as they had been to begin with. 

He had never found much evidence of a desire for independence or 
autonomy amongst the other nationalities, Montenegrins, Dalmatians, 
and Slovenes, so he thought the problem was a specific Croatian prob- 
lem, and not a general problem of minority nationalities in Yugoslavia. 

He wished to say, without taking up a partisan attitude, that 
whereas the failings of the Serb might be more obvious than his virtues, 
the virtues of the Croat were perhaps more obvious than his faults. 
More people after an initial prepossession in favour of the Croats had 
subsequently changed their opinion than had changed in the other 
direction. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Dr. SETON-WATSON, said he thought everyone was 
agreed that the present régime was bad and a danger to Europe. He 
would even go so far as to say that if it were upheld much longer the fall 
of the dynasty was inevitable, and this might have incalculable and very 
undesirable results, an additional reason for wishing that the quarrel 
should be settled and that the foundations of the new State, which had 
been wrongly laid in 1918, should be relaid as rapidly as possible. But 
while recognising the existence of grave dissatisfaction, it would be a 
mistake to run to the opposite extreme and think that Yugoslavia was 
not a natural creation. Yugoslav unity lay in the nature of things, but 
the fortunes of the State had suffered at the hands of a political clique, 
some of whom deliberately worked to produce the events which Dr. 
Kossutitch had described. Without accepting every word that 
Dr. Kossutitch had said on the historical side, he agreed that the ac- 
count of the Geneva Settlement of November 1918 and its evasion or 
repudiation was in essence correct, and proved the contention that the 
foundations were laid wrong. It was infinitely more difficult now to 
relay foundations which could have been laid right with comparatively 
little effort in the first period of enthusiasm. 
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He accepted unreservedly the view that Croatia politically was in a 
much worse position than she had been in under Hungary before the 
War. He also accepted Mr. Riley’s tribute to the extraordinary spirit 
and doggedness of the Croat peasant. And he felt strongly that Croatia 
could not stand alone, except as a wretched vassal of Italy or Hungary or 
both. Moreover, if Croatia once stood alone, the problem would be 
infinitely complicated by the Slovene question, which was a vital factor 
in the problem as a whole. 

He would ask Dr. Kossutitch, when he suggested the solution of a 
reversion to the status quo before December Ist, 1918, and a plebiscite in 
each of the former political units to determine the direction in which 
they would go, what would happen in the interval which must in- 
evitably elapse before the decision? Was there not real danger of a 
vacuum juris such as had been advocated some years before by certain 
extreme autonomists in Slovakia, who had secretly calculated that the 
result would be chaos and a return to Hungary? While such a policy 
would be the reverse of that pursued by Dr. Kossutitch and his friends, 
he would suggest that a vacuum juris must be guarded against at all 
costs in the Yugoslav question. The only sound solution was the 
adoption as rapidly as possible, as Mr. Rhys Davies had said, of a 
federal system in which there would be at least four States, grouped 
round the four units of the Slovenes, Croatia, Serbia, and Montenegro. 
Lastly, he ventured to maintain that federation was the only means of 
solving the Macedonian question, and thereby of soothing Bulgarian 
feeling and preparing the way for a wider Balkan federation. 

The conclusion was that they should all use such influence as they 
possessed to urge a strong united pressure from the Western Powers, 
particularly Great Britain and France, with the support of the other 
friendly States of the Little Entente, in favour of a drastic change of 
régime and the establishment of Yugoslavia on a federal basis, as the 
only means of avoiding catastrophic happenings in South-East Europe. 


Dr. Kossutitcu said that in 1909 there had been a programme 
for a common policy between Serbians and Croats inside Austria- 
Hungary, to counteract intrigues from Vienna and Budapest, but a 
joint policy with Serbia had naturally been impossible, and was not 
discussed. 

The programme in the newspapers had no meaning because the 
fundamental element of autonomy was the will of the people, and the 
régime in Croatia was based on the domination of Serbia. The secret 
ballot still remained abolished. Talk of autonomy was merely to throw 
dust in the eyes of the foreigner. 

The Croats wanted full freedom. For the sake of freedom their right 
to break off from Austria-Hungary had been recognised in 1918. They 
had been prepared to join with Serbia and Montenegro at that time 
under certain conditions : that they should not be oppressed, that they 
should be more independent than in Austria-Hungary, that they 
should be assured of liberty and not lose everything, as now they 
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had been forced to do. Elemental facts had shown that the only 
workable policy was equality for each nation, and this the Croatian 
people would find acceptable. It was wrong to think that “ Yugo- 
slavia ” was a nation; such a nation did not exist, nor did a Yugoslav 
language or literature. Anyone who spoke of a ‘‘ Yugoslav’ nation 
really could not understand the situation in that part of the 
Continent. There were four nations, Croats, Slovenes, Serbs and 
Bulgars. The theory that because they were all members of the 
Slav race they must belong to the same nation was false; there 
were South Slavs—Yugoslavs; Northern Slavs—Ukrainians, Poles, 
Russians ; and Middle Slavs—Czechs and Slovaks. A “ Northslavia”’ 
or ‘‘ Middleslavia ”’ did not exist. The King of Serbia had attempted 
by violence to make the four nations in what was called Yugoslavia all 
Serbian, but this created a danger for Europe. If it was impossible 
to defend King Amanullah in his attempt to drag European civilisation 
into Asia, how much less was it possible to defend an attempt to 
destroy European civilisation. The Serbians were for five hundred 
years under the Turks, while the Croats had preserved their old 
traditions and their European standards of culture outside the area 
of Turkish oppression. It should not be possible for the Serbs to 
break up a nation and destroy what the Croats had preserved. 

Each nation of the world, like every man and woman, had the right 
to independence. Each must recognise this right for others, but 
some sacrifice of independence was essential for the good of the 
community of nations; they could combine to build bigger and 
stronger organisations, if what each nation gave up of its own free 
will was not lost. Thus we had Europe, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, and the League of Nations. Absolute independence did 
not exist for anybody. Croatia was prepared to deal with any other 
nation on a basis of equality, and nothing less. 

On the question of the vacuum juris, this had been disallowed by the 
solemn decisions of the Croatian State Sabor of October 29th, 1918, and 
the decisions had been confirmed later by the manifested will of the 
people concerned. 

The other questions were best answered by giving the resolution of 
the leaders of the Croat and Serb parties in Croatia organised in 
coalition and dated November 7th, 1932, in Zagreb : 


1. Adhering to the principles of democracy, we consider that the 
sovereignty of the people is the pivot of all organisation of the 
State, and that the people itself is the only and exclusive source of 
all political authority and of all public force. 

2. Whereas the peasants, considered as a collective whole, are 
the creators of our national culture, of our economic life, of our 
social structure and of our moral values, and moreover represent 
the overwhelming majority of the nation, the peasants have to 
construct a basis for the organisation of our life as a whole. 

3. We emphasise the fact that the hegemony of Serbia, which 
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has from the beginning been forcibly imposed upon Croatia and 
upon all our territories on this side of the Drina, Sava and Danube, 
has had, through its lack of ability, its use of force and non-moral 
methods and its retention of the whole power of the State, a 
destructive effect upon our moral values, upon our progressive 
institutions and achievements, upon the material prosperity of the 
people and even upon their spiritual peace. This state of affairs 
reached its culmination under the absolutist régime introduced on 
the 6th January, 1929, which, in strengthening the hegemony and 
all its fatal consequences, destroyed all the rights of the citizen and 
all political freedom. 

4. As a result of such wide experience, we have come to the 
unavoidable conclusion that it is an urgent necessity to conduct, 
with the status quo of 1918 as a starting-point, a decisive and better 
organised struggle against the hegemony, with the object of remov- 
ing it from all our territories, so that all the power and influence 
of this hegemony, with all its representatives, shall be withdrawn 
from these territories. 

5. Only on these conditions is it possible to proceed to a new 
construction of the Commonwealth, which Commonwealth, 
without here going into the detailed working-out of this project, 
will have as its main principle the idea that the Commonwealth 
must be an association of interests based on the free will of the 
members, excluding the domination of one or more members over 
the others. Every individual member of the Commonwealth in its 
own territory, as also the members working together as a whole 
in matters of common interest to the Commonwealth, which are 
to be settled by mutual agreement, will ensure the furtherance of 
individual and common interests, and will guarantee the progress 
and development of the moral and material life of the Croat, Serb 
and Slovene nations. 

The special interest of national minorities will be fully guaranteed. 


Signed: Dr. VLADKO MATCHEK, Zagreb. 
Dr. Dusan BoSkovic, Pantchevo. 
Dr. Mite Bupak, Zagreb. 
Rev. Kecmanovitcu, Banja Luka. 
Dr. SAVA KosanovitcH, Plaski. 
Dr. HENRIK KrizMAN, VaraZdin. 
Josip PREDAVEC, Dugo selo. 
Dr. Jure Sutey, Sarajevo. 
Dr. ANTE TRUMBITCH, Split. 
VETCHESLAV VILDER, Zagreb. 


Croatia showed in this resolution the political qualities which had 
distinguished her in the past. It was for Serbia rather than for Croatia 
to lay down such principles, but she had not done so. She had now an 
opportunity of declaring her attitude towards them, but she had not as 
yet made any positive response. The situation was of a nature that 
led rapidly to explosion. 
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TREATY REVISION 


1*, DIE REVISION DER PARISER FRIEDENSVERTRAGE. By Josef L. 
Kunz. 1932. (Vienna: Julius Springer. 8vo. xi -+ 328 pp. 
Rm. 24.) 

Dr. Kunz has produced in his book a very thorough and fully- 
documented treatise. So far as the reviewer can judge, nothing that 
has been written, important or unimportant, on the question of revision 
in general or the revision of the Peace Treaties in particular—and not 
much that has been said—has escaped him. He gives to his book the 
sub-title Eine Vélkerrechtliche Untersuchung, and he claims that the 
theory which he adopts—which is that of a thorough-going justification 
of a claim to a revision of the Peace Treaties—is purely juridical and 
in no way affected by political views. The book, with rare lapses, is 
very temperately written, and is one which no student of the question 
of revision can afford to neglect. It is dated on the day of the opening 
of the Lausanne Reparation Conference. It would be interesting to 
know how far the results of that conference have satisfied the views of 
the author. 

The work falls—though this is not the author’s division—into two 
parts: a general survey of that crucial problem of the world which is 
constituted by the necessity of recognising the need for the establish- 
ment of a peaceful method of working out the changes in international 
conditions rendered inevitable by the movement of humanity, and a 
presentment, which takes by far the greater amount of space, of the 
arguments for an early and very drastic revision of the Peace Treaties 
that ended the World War. In the general survey there is an excellent 
examination of Article XIX of the Covenant of the League, a short 
discussion of the much-misunderstood ‘‘ Clausula rebus sic stantibus,”’ 
and some shrewd criticism of that ‘‘ General Act’ of Geneva, as a 
machine for stereotyping existing conditions—an instrument to which 
our Government gave an adhesion which may cause us some em- 
barrassment in the future. 

The arguments for the revision of the Paris Peace Treaties are 
presented as falling mainly under two heads—the falsity of the as- 
sertion that the Central Powers were alone guilty of causing the War 
(the Alleinschuldthese) and the divergence of the Treaties from the 
terms on which the Armistice or Armistices were concluded. To dis- 
cuss these arguments fully would require a book as lengthy as Dr. 
Kunz’s, and the reviewer does not propose to make the attempt. 
There are probably now very few persons of intelligence in the Entente 
countries who would support the extreme theory which puts the whole 
blame for the War on the Central Powers, or who would not, on the 
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other hand, take the view that the greater responsibility rests upon the 
men who governed Austria-Hungary and Germany in 1914 and in the 
previous two—if not more—decades. There is probably no person 
of intelligence in the Entente countries who does not recognise that the 
insertion into the Peace Treaties of an admission by the defeated 
Powers that the War was “ imposed ” upon the Entente Powers “ by 
the aggression of Germany and her allies ’’ was a grave political blunder, 
or who supposes that the whole German people as it exists to-day is 
touched by Articles 231 of the Treaty of Versailles or ought in justice 
to be made subject to any unfavourable discrimination on account of 
the events of 1914. But statesmen must be pardoned if they hesitate 
to take the risk of an official international discussion of these matters, 
and leave them to the publicists and the historians. It may seem a 
paradox, but it is the truth, as the history of Reparations and of the 
“ War Criminals” shows, that it is easier silently to undo the extra- 
vagances of the Peace Treaties, than to formulate a public expression 
of the reasons which justify the course adopted. 
JouN FIscHER WILLIAMS. 


LAW AND LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


2. THE HacGuE Court Reports (Second Series). Edited with an 
Introduction by James Brown Scott for the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 1932. (London and New York: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 1+ 234 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

THIs volume contains the Compromis and Awards of the following 
five cases dealt with by the Permanent Court of Arbitration: Ex- 
propriated Religious Properties (1920), French Claims against Peru 
(1921), Norwegian Claims Case (1922), Island of Palmas (1928), and the 
Tubantia Commission of Inquiry (1922). An Appendix contains the 
texts of the Compromis and Awards, of which the original texts were not 
in English. The Island of Palmas Case was decided by a single arbiter 
(the Honourable Max Huber), the first three were decided under the 
“summary procedure” provisions of the Hague Convention, and the 
Tubantia was submitted to an international Commission of Inquiry. 

Dr. Scott’s brief and lucid introduction enables the reader to grasp 
quickly the points of law involved in each case. Particularly useful is 
his summary of the lengthy litigation of the past fifty years arising 
from the dealings of the revolutionary Pierola Government of Peru 
with Messrs. Dreyfus Brothers & Company, in the course of which 
numerous tribunals have been called upon to consider the legal position 
and powers of a de facto Government. 

Once again we must thank the Carnegie Endowment and the 
Director of its Division of International Law for a valuable addition to 
the library of an international lawyer. A. D. McNair. 


3*. THE Law oF THE Air. By A. D. McNair. [The Tagore Law 
Lectures of 1931.] 1932. (London: Butterworth. 8vo. xv + 
249 pp. I2s. 6d.) 

THE subject of Dr. McNair’s book, which grew out of lectures given 
by him at Chicago in 1930 and at Calcutta in 1931, is the law of England 
in regard to aviation. International law is dealt with only in so far as 
it bears upon the English law of the air. Dr. McNair throws fresh light 
upon many difficulties. His treatment of the question of damage, 
trespass and nuisance by aircraft and of the effect of section 9 of the 
Air Navigation Act, 1920, is particularly thorough and valuable. He 
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points out that the immunity from actions for trespass and nuisance 
which the section quoted confers upon owners and pilots of aircraft is 
subject to important qualifications. As regards liability for damage 
done by aircraft, while holding that the maxim res ipsa loquitur is 
applicable (as a rule of evidence), he agrees with Dr. Charlesworth in 
excluding aircraft from the category of ‘‘ dangerous things ” to which 
the principle of Rylands v. Fletcher applies. His remarks upon the 
question of the “ ownership”’ of the air are refreshingly sane. He 
suggests that the ‘‘ robust common sense” of our law will not be 
enslaved by the cujus solum ejus coelum doctrine and that ‘“‘ an English 
judge . . . would not—and rightly would not—exclude from his 
mind a consideration of the consequences of his decision upon aviation 
and its development.” Dr. McNair has written a most valuable book, 
of interest not only to lawyers, but to all concerned—and all are 
becoming concerned—with air travel and transport. 
J. M. SPAIGHT. 


4*. FREEDOM OF PASSAGE FOR INTERNATIONAL AIR SERVICES. By 
Dr. L. H. Slotemaker. 1932. (Leiden: A. W. Sitjthoff. 8vo. 
118 pp. bibl. Dutch Guilden 2.50.) 


Dr. SLOTEMAKER’S book is an able plea for a revision of a provision 
of the Air Navigation Convention, I919, namely, Article 15, which 
qualifies, in regard to commercial air services, the general right of 
innocent passage granted to civil aircraft by Article 2. As amended 
by a protocol of June 15th, 1929, Art. 15 makes “ the establishment of 
international airways and the creation and operation of regular inter- 
national air navigation lines” conditional on the prior authorisation 
of the subjacent State. Dr. Slotemaker’s main argument is that this 
provision is unsatisfactory because it omits to state, first, that the 
grounds of refusal of authorisation must be reasonable; secondly, 
what the nature of those grounds may be: ¢é.g., grounds of public 
health and aerial safety. He proposes a revised text giving effect to his 
views. 

Dr. Slotemaker’s championship of freedom of international air 
communications is warmly to be commended. Our own air service to 
India has been seriously hampered by Persia’s refusal to extend the 
permission given for landing at Bushire, Lingeh and Jask. In conse- 
quence, Imperial Airways have had to adopt a new and less direct 
route along the Arabian coast of the Gulf, with stops at Bahrein and 
Sharjah. 

The absurdity of subjacent control will perhaps be made apparent 
by a development to which Dr. Slotemaker does not refer. Strato- 
sphere flying on great circle routes is a distinct possibility of the future. 
At 40,000 feet the density of the air is reduced to one-fifth, and, pro- 
vided the ground horse-power is maintained by supercharging, a ground 
speed of 150 m.p.h. becomes more than 300 m.p.h. A pilot (in a 
totally enclosed cockpit) could thus be in Ireland for lunch and in 
Newfoundland for dinner. The flyer at that height will know little of 
terrestrial frontiers. J. M. SPaicut. 


5*. Les CONSTITUTIONS DES NATIONS AMERICAINES. By Professor 
B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. 1932. (Paris: Librairie Delagrave. 
8vo. cxlvii+ 487 pp. 40/rs.) 

TuIs is a most valuable work for every student of the American 

Constitutions. It contains the Charters of twenty-two American 
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States brought up to date and accompanied by admirable commen- 
taries. It is true that several of these Constitutional texts are not 
enforceable at present owing to the revolutionary activities of some 
of the Latin American Republics, but the author thought fit to include 
them for the purpose of comparative study. 

In what he terms a “ synthetic essay,”’ the Professor gives us an 
informative outline of the origin of the Constitutions, their main 
characteristics and their essential differences from the European 
parliamentary institutions. 

While in the United States, the Presidential régime is supported by 
historical reasons and by the great vitality of the 1787 Constitution, 
the question assumes a different aspect in some of the South-American 
Republics, where this régime is liable to degenerate into autocratic 
power and create a harmful instability in the nation’s political life. 
The author finds that the greatest remedy against these imperfections 
lies in the increasing strength of public opinion, which, by creating a 
national conscience, will transform Latin America into a true demo- 
cracy. It is only when this stage is reached that the wide divergence 
which now exists between the constitutional texts and their actual 
enforcement will disappear. C, JoHN COLOMBOs. 


6*, LA POLITIQUE DE LA POLOGNE DANS LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. 
By Alexandre Bregman. 1932. (Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 377 pp. 
30 frs.) 

7. LA POLITIQUE FASCISTE ET LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. By Egidio 
Reale. 1932. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 92 pp. 20 /rs.) 

Tuis book is a full and detailed analysis of the foreign policy of 
modern Poland as manifested, not only at Geneva, but also in Polish 
relations with individual States. The author, whose sympathies are 
predominantly Polish, is yet in no way concerned with nationalist 
propaganda, but rather with making a reasoned statement of Polish 
views on nearly every question of international importance. It is 
only occasionally that his conclusions and criticisms have a slightly 
unfair bias. 

By far the most important part of the survey is that which describes 
the Polish attitude towards the problems of national security, dis- 
armament, arbitration and treaty revision. Dr. Bregman maintains 
firmly that the only way to assure lasting peace is by greatly strengthen- 
ing the existing guarantees of security. While fully admitting the 
necessity for some revision of the Peace Treaties, he says plainly that 
Poland will never accept any alteration of her frontiers, and goes on 
to state that the solution of the frontier difficulties lies not in their 
revision, but in the diminution of their importance by a closer 
cooperation between the peoples they divide. 


Dr. Reale has written a carefully documented account of the 
development of Italian foreign policy since the beginning of the 
Fascist régime. More than half this short book consists of extracts 
from speeches by Signor Mussolini and other distinguished Fascist 
leaders and from the Fascist press. 

The author, who has little sympathy with Fascism, draws from 
these quotations the somewhat arbitrary conclusion that, in their 
relations with the League of Nations, the Duce and his colleagues 
have acted with a cynical opportunism, directed solely to the further- 
ance of Italian interests, with little or no regard for the principles for 
which the League stands. Moreover, he is convinced that the funda- 
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mental purpose of the Fascist movement is the creation of a spirit 
of intense nationalism in a people strongly armed and disciplined in 
order that, when a favourable time comes, Italy may be able to fulfil 
her imperialistic aspirations at the point of the sword. 

Some account is taken of a few recent events which would seem to 
indicate that a more conciliatory spirit is now replacing the rather 
bellicose temper of Fascism, but Dr. Reale has grave doubts as to 
the sincerity of this apparent change. It is unfortunate, however, 
that in a book of this kind no mention should be made of the con- 
siderable number of arbitration treaties signed by Italy with European 
States, and that, although some outline is given of Italian views on 
Disarmament, nothing should be said of either the Italian proposal 
for an Armaments Truce made in September 1931, or Signor Mussolini’s 
statement to the Press, after his interview with Mr. Stimson in July 
of the same year, that he was “ willing to accept the very lowest 
figure for armaments, even 10,000 rifles for the whole of Italy.” 

HELEN BAXENDALE. 


8*, LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL 
CO-OPERATION : INFORMATION BULLETIN. Paris, 1932. 

THE new Bulletin is intended to provide an additional organ for 
the expression of that body of international public opinion which 
considers intellectual cooperation as one of the main factors for the 
solution of some of the most complicated problems in international 
relations. Previous to its issue, the only periodical publication on 
the activities of the League in the field of intellectual cooperation had 
been the Bulletin de la Coopération Intellectuelle issued exclusively in 
French. It has recently been felt, however, that the present was an 
appropriate moment for the publication of a similar. organ in the 
English language, and accordingly, the present Information Bulletin 
was decided upon. It is intended to supply most of the information 
contained in the French organ, but with the important addition of 
new and special features of its own. C. JoHn COLOMBOs. 


g*. INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES OF MINoRITY RicuTs. By Julius 
Stone. 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 233 pp. 
14s.) 

TuIs is rather a book for the specialist than the general reader. 
Mr. Stone attempts no sort of general survey of the minorities problem, 
nor does he touch on the political side of the League system for the 
protection of minorities. He confines himself almost exclusively to 
an account of the procedure, including both the preliminary procedure 
and the action of the Council in dealing with minority questions; and 
even this comparatively restricted subject is treated mainly from the 
legal point of view. What is lost in breadth is, however, made up 
in depth. This is far the best work in English on minorities pro- 
cedure, and probably the best in any language. Only Mandelstamm’s 
work, of those known to the reviewer, might challenge comparison 
with it. The chapters dealing with the Council’s action are par- 
ticularly valuable. The criticisms and conclusions are very short, 
but invariably sound, possibly somewhat on the indulgent side. There 
is no bibliography, and also no indication that the author has gone 
very deeply into the German literature on the subject. Had he done 
so, he would probably have expanded his first chapter, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he would have altered his conclusions. 

C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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10. LA CODIFICATION DU DROIT INTERNATIONAL. By Constantin 
Maresh. 1932. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 30 fs.) 

This monograph contains a good historical outline of the various 
attempts at codification since the earliest times. By reason of the actual 
predominant doctrines of the sovereignty of States, codification can only 
be realised through international agreement. The advantages of such a 
codification are too numerous, in the author’s view. It will clarify and 
add new vigour to international law and, more particularly, it will popularise 
it as a ‘‘ customary law remains always a hermetic science.’ 7. CG: 


r1*, LA CONCILIATION DANS LE DROIT INTERNATIONAL ACTUEL. By 
Constantin Vulcan. 1932. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 30 /rs.) 

Conciliation is discussed in this monograph in a very narrow sense and 
as distinguished from mediation, international inquiry and arbitration. 
It is successively examined from the point of view of the Covenant of the 
League, in its development after the creation of the League and, finally, in 
its future aspect. There is a special field in which conciliation appears to 
the author most useful: in international disputes, the solution of which 
cannot be effected through a declaration of the existing law but can or be 
effected by a modification of the existing law. Codec. 

12. DIE VORAUSSETZUNGEN FUR DIE ANWENDUNG VON VOLKER- 
BUNDZWANGSMASSNAHMEN. By Dr. Martin Ré6ttger. 1931. 
(Leipzig: Universitatsverlag von Robert Noske. 8vo. vi-+ 
102 pp. bibl. Rm. 5.) 

The author, in this carefully prepared monograph, discusses the 
conditions governing the use of sanctions under the Covenant of the 
League and the influence exercised by the Locarno Treaty and the Briand-— 
Kellogg Pact as to the enforcement of these sanctions. A short sketch of 


the sanctions under the Young Plan is also annexed to this work. 
C. J.C. 


13. LA PERSONNALITE INTERNATIONALE DISTINCTE DES COLLECTIVITES 
SOUS MANDAT. By Edgar Pelichet. 1932. (Paris: Rousseau & 
Cie. 8vo. 173 pp. bibl. tables. 25 /rs.) 

There is probably no international institution which has given rise to 
such an output of new books as that of Mandates. This is another publica- 
tion on the same subject, but it contrives to be original and to present some 
novel theories on the subject. The author’s main argument is that the 
mandated populations possess an international personality which is clearly 
distinguishable from that of the Mandatory Power. C.jJ.c 


14*, DE LA LIMITATION DES ARMEMENTS PAR LA METHODE BUDGETAIRE 
ET DU CONTROLE DE CETTE LIMITATION. By Louis Perillier. 
1932. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 207 pp. 30 fs.) 

The aim of this important book is to show the practicable character of 
the system of indirect limitation of armaments by the control of the 
national budgets on military expenditure. Owing to the publicity given 
in the various Parliaments to the discussion of public expenditure, a 
valuable guarantee exists of their accuracy and genuineness. The author 
gives an excellent account of the control of public accounts in France, 
England, Italy and Germany. OF Fi 

15. L’ARBITRAGE DANS LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. By Berthold 
Falikmann. 1932. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 158 pp.) 

This monograph is intended to explain the system of arbitration as 
organised by the Covenant and its development under the egis of the 
League, more particularly under the General Act of Geneva, which, in the 
author’s opinion, constitutes “‘ the most tangible element ” of this develop- 
ment. A special feature of this publication is the very clear distinction 
drawn between the solution of disputes by arbitration and their solution by 
strictly judicial means. C. J.C. 

16*, LA POLITIQUE ET LA JURISPRUDENCE DE LA SOCIETE DES NATIONS. 
By Jean Ray. 1932. (Paris: RecueilSirey. 8vo. 117pp. 15/fs.) 

This is the second supplement to the author’s valuable commentary of 
the Covenant of the League from the political and legal aspect, and 
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covers the period from the beginning of 1931 down to May 1932. Amongst 
the interesting and unusually complicated problems which confronted the 
League in this period and which are examined in this supplement are 
included the Sino-Japanese dispute; the Austro-German Customs 
Union; the reduction of armaments and the conditions under which a 
mandate may come to an end, as in the case of ‘Iraq. Cie C. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE 


17*, THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 1918-1920. 
By D. F. Fleming. 1932. (New York: Putnam. 8vo. ix + 
559 Pp. $5.00). 

18*, DEVELOPMENT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IDEA: Documents 
and correspondence of Theodore Marburg. Edited by John H. 
Latane. 2 vols. 1932. (New York: Macmillan. 8vo. xv + 
886 pp. 42s.) 

THESE two books furnish together valuable documentation touching 
the part which the United States has played and is likely to play in the 
history of the League of Nations. Professor Fleming’s book constitutes a 
connected story, while Mr. Latane’s is mainly a collection of documents, 
many of them interesting and valuable, but lacking any connecting 
link in the way of narrative of argument. The two volumes of the 
latter book are made up largely of letters addressed to Mr. Marburg, 
and of documents which the letters discuss, and cover a good deal of 
the early discussion of the League idea. Both books alike, but more 
particularly Professor Fleming’s, bring out one particular fact bearing 
upon America’s relation to the League problem which is far too often 
overlooked. That fact is the unanimity with which the United States 
at a critical juncture supported not only the League idea, but the idea 
of a League “‘ with teeth.” 

For a considerable period before the United States entered the War 
and until certain issues of internal politics had become acute, the leaders 
of both political parties, practically every public man who counted, 
including those who later bitterly opposed the League, were in favour 
of precisely that element in a world organisation which has since be- 
come in the United States the main objection to it. 

It is common to hear emphatic and dogmatic statements to-day 
to the effect that American opinion has definitely and overwhelmingly 
expressed itself against the idea of a League of Nations. Yet, as 
Professor Fleming’s narrative makes clear, there was but yesterday in 
the United States an overwhelming sentiment for a League with 
sanctions, and if those who supported that idea, like Mr. Franklin 
Roosevelt, the present Democratic candidate for the Presidency, are 
now opposed thereto, it does not seem to be because the arguments that 
they then used have now less intrinsic validity. 

The question arises: If American opinion has changed as much as 
this record indicates, can we be positive that this is the last change, 
and that there will be no change back, especially if it be aided by changes 
in the internal situation? Professor Fleming recalls that before Presi- 
dent Wilson committed himself to the League idea, when that idea was 
not associated with his name and policy, Ex-President Roosevelt took 
a very definite line as to what America’s duty in the international 
situation was. Writing on January 4th, 1915, Mr. Roosevelt says : 

““My proposal is that the efficient civilised nations—those that are 


efficient in war as well as in peace—shall join a world league for the peace of 
righteousness. This means that they shall by solemn covenant agree as to 
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their respective rights which shall not be questioned; that they shall agree 
that all other questions arising between them shall be submitted to a court 
of arbitration; and that they shall also agree—and here comes the vital and 
essential point of the whole system—to act with the combined military 
strength of all of them against any recalcitrant nation, against any nation 
which transgresses at the expense of any other nation the rights which it is 
agreed shall not be questioned, or which on matters that are arbitrable refuses 
to submit to the decree of the arbitral court.” } 

Professor Fleming asks very truly whether there can be the slightest 
doubt about what Roosevelt as a negotiator of peace would have said 
to anyone who objected to the members of the League undertaking 
“to respect and preserve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all members of the 
League? ” 

‘In statement after statement he was ready to throw the whole force of 
the League against any nation which transgressed at the expense of another 
nation any of the rights which had been guaranteed to all; he went far 
beyond the guarantee of such an elemental right as safety against 
aggression.” 

Senator Lodge, who led the attack on President Wilson, again and 
again committed himself to the principle of “‘a league with teeth.” 
Indeed, Professor Fleming says that Senator Lodge’s support of the 
collective principle long ante-dated President Wilson’s. As early as 
1910, Lodge was speaking in favour “ of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international police force for the preservation of 
universal peace.” Six years later he was anticipating the “ entangling 
alliance ’’ argument : 

‘“‘T do not believe that when Washington warned us against entangling 
alliances he meant for one moment that we should not join with the other 
civilised nations of the world if a method could be found to diminish war and 
encourage peace.” 

The book as a whole constitutes an exciting and illuminating 
account of certain of the forces, personal and impersonal, underlying 
American public opinion on the League. NORMAN ANGELL. 


19. VEREINIGTE STAATEN VON AMERIKA, VERSAILLER VERTRAG UND 
V6LKERBUND. By Dr. Martin Loffler. 1932. (Berlin-Griine- 
wald: Dr. Walther Rothschild. 8vo. 144 pp. Rm. 6.80.) 


The position of the United States with regard to the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Covenant of the League is clearly and concisely examined 
in this book from the historical, legal and political aspect. After outlining 
the reasons for the refusal of the United States to become a party to the 
Covenant and the results of this refusal, the author expresses the view that 
itis in the interest of the United States to accept the consequences involved 
in their claim of being a World Power which is now contradicted by their 
policy ofisolation. Ashe putsit, a nation which claims to exercise influence 
and power must also assume responsibilities and duties, and it cannot, in 
-~ long run, disregard without serious prejudice the rules of this unwritten 

aw. Cage. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


20*, THE ART OF CENTRAL BANKING. By R. G. Hawtrey. 1932. 
(London: Longmans. 8vo. xii-+ 464 pp. 18s.) 


Books on monetary theory and monetary practice fall into three 
classes—those written by the expert for the expert, those written by 
the expert for the layman, and those written by the layman for the 
expert. In the last class comes the work of those prolific enthusiasts 
who explain in pamphlets of different shapes and sizes exactly what 


1 The Independent, January 4th, 1915, Vol. 81, p. 13. 
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should be done to set things right at once, if only the experts would do 
something about it. In the second class must be included many 
admirable volumes designed to spread a knowledge of monetary 
problems. In the first class fall the books about which monetary 
theorists argue—books like J. M. Keynes’ “ Treatise,’’ D. H. Robert- 
son’s Banking and the Price Level and Professor von Hayek’s Prices 
and Production. It is to this class that The Art of Central Banking 
belongs. 

Works of this sort have the inevitable qualities and defects of their 
class. Exploring new territory, they are supremely important. They 
are also supremely dangerous, in that they have the capacity not merely 
to lead, but also to mislead. They are often muddled and obscure, 
and generally more conclusive than they should be. They make 
mistakes, often very big mistakes—but they cannot be dismissed on 
that account, as even an obiter dictum or a chance observation may be 
highly significant. They must ultimately be judged by the contri- 
butions they make towards the understanding of the unknown, and so 
cannot be truly judged till they are out of date. 

All these considerations apply in a greater or less degree to Mr. 
Hawtrey’s new book, though it earns higher marks for lucidity than 
several of its fellows on the shelf. It opens with discussions of French 
Monetary Policy and of Speculation and Collapse in Wall Street. 
Next a short account of the conceptions, consumers’ income and outlay, 
introduces the 180 pages of ‘“‘ The Art of Central Banking” proper. 
This is followed by “Money and Index Numbers” (a paper read to 
the Royal Statistical Society) and by a discussion of the Keynesian 
“ Treatise.” Two further short chapters end the book. 

The largest section of the book, that dealing with Central Banking, 
follows lines which Mr. Hawtrey has already made familiar. His 
views as to the implications of enlargements and compressions of the 
consumers’ income and outlay through bank action have been chal- 
lenged, in that they appear to inake too little allowance for disturbance 
from the non-monetary side. The efficacy of monetary action (such 
as, for example, open market operations pursued to the uttermost) 
has been questioned on the ground that it must not necessarily lead 
to capital development and the use of this money for new enterprise 
for a considerable time. 

‘Money and Index Numbers ”’ is an exceedingly important contri- 
bution to the problem of trying to find a useful measure of changes in 
money values, but perhaps some of the best work in the book is to be 
found in the criticisms of the Treatise on Money. Mr. Keynes argues 
that as long as investment keeps pace with saving, prices remain stable 
and all will be well. Mr. Hawtrey replies that investment may mean 
either new capital development or merely the holding of finished and 
half-finished goods off the market. In neither case will the price level 
change, but in the latter we definitely have an unhealthy position grow- 
ing up. Surely this is an example of what Professor Hayek would 
instance as a distended capital structure? It would seem that Mr. 
Hawtrey’s criticism definitely helps to bridge the gap between the two 
distinguished disputants and to put the problem in a clearer light. 

But the implications of subjects such as this are far too intricate to 
be discussed in a short note. This book is a meaty one, and all who 
seek to keep in touch with monetary theory will sooner or later have to 
read ‘Money and Index Numbers” and the examination of the 
Treatise on Money at least. A. T. K. GRANT. 
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21*, PLANNED Money. By Sir Basil P. Blackett. 1932. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. ix-+ 194 pp. charts. 5s.) 


THE most obvious symptom of the failure of the existing system 
lies in the inability of the machinery of distribution to do its work 
properly. Rationalisation and advances in productive technique have 
far outstripped the mechanism by which the products of industry and 
agriculture are carried to the consumer’s door. This is the problem to 
which Sir Basil Blackett addresses himself in Planned Money. 

A short first section of the book deals with Planning as such. The 
whole conception on which laisser-faire economics and philosophy were 
based is, he maintains, an anachronism. The only basis on which real 
progress is possible is that of conscious forward planning—an attempt 
on the part of the community as a whole so to regulate its productive 
capacity that it develops in accordance with its needs. This is a 
necessity in a progressing world, which can never get far if it tries to 
work either through the regimentation of State Socialism or through 
the disorder and chaos of latsser-faire. The motive of personal reward 
must not be eliminated, but it must be harnessed with the individual’s 
readiness to work in harmony with others. 

The remaining greater part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
the monetary problem, a sequence natural enough, since it is above all 
the machinery of distribution that must be repaired. Sir Basil holds 
that we underrate what we can do, and that Great Britain, in conjunc- 
tion with “ Sterlingaria ’”’ (interpreting by this all countries with a will 
to work with us, and not only those coloured pink on the map), can 
make a move, first in the direction of raising prices and then in keeping 
them constant. He is not wedded to any particular definition of 
“price level” in the light of which prices should be kept stable, but he 
is clear and decided on what he means: that monetary fluctuations 
should not be allowed to play havoc with economic systems, as they 
have in the past. Sir Basil has no illusions, and does not expect stable 
prices to do away with all our troubles—witness his insistence on 
Planning generally—but he does make a damaging indictment of the 
way the world has dealt with monetary problems in the past. How 
far the world can entirely eliminate fluctuations in monetary values is a 
doubtful question, but there would seem no doubt that it can do a great 
deal in that direction as compared with what has happened in the years 
since the War, and that it is eminently desirable that it should try to 
do so. 

Planned Money is very pleasantly written, and the chapters are 
headed by quotations (mainly Shakespearean) which betray a sense of 
humour. The argument criticises itself. Either you believe that 
everything will come out right in the end if only things are left alone, if 
only Governments do not interfere, if only wages are “ flexible ”—or 
you do not. Those who attack “ rigidities ’’ of the economic system 
and imagine that the gold standard is a “ good thing’ because it works 
“ automatically ” will no doubt be appalled at such iconoclasm from a 
Director of the Bank of England. Others who—like the present 

reviewer—can see no hope in the Dresden-China economics of the last 
century, with its curious remoteness from everyday affairs, will feel 
grateful for this breath of reality and for the fact that a man in authority 
has dared to proclaim that humanity must shape its own destiny, and 
cannot leave it to the free play of ‘‘ economic forces.” 
A. T. K. GRANT. 
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22. MODERN Money. By Lord Melchett. 1932. (London: Secker. 
8vo. x-+278 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

INEVITABLY we are becoming more and more dissatisfied with the 
orthodoxies of economics in so far as they represent an attempt to 
deal with organic problems in terms of an inorganic science. Modern 
Money is described as “an attempt to re-write the whole theory of 
economics into practical terms based upon an orderly conception of 
modern economic requirements.” If the author has not succeeded in 
so ambitious a task (in any case, one which can hardly be accomplished 
in 240 pages), he is yet to be congratulated on an acute, lively and well- 
written essay on the fundamental problems of to-day. It is perhaps 
a pity that he has tried to be so specific in some of his suggestions— 
his proposals for a Bank of England Discount Corporation or a double 
currency system, for example—because in doing so he exposes himself to 
criticisms that have little bearing on the main issue, which is that 
monetary policy in the past has been carried on without reference to the 
needs of industry. Arguing on such lines, he makes a very strong case for 
thinking ahead and using our resources so as to secure stable and orderly 
development. Is there any one who can still maintain that in the past 
we have done the best we could, and that nothing more can be done at 
present? Yet many behave on this assumption, partly through in- 
grained suspiciousness of anything new, partly through sheer mental 
laziness and unwillingness to see that a rapidly changing world calls for 
rapid changes in thinking and in organisation. By fighting this attitude 
of mind in a stimulating book the author performs a real service, though 


several of his specific suggestions are open to grave criticism. 
A. T. K. Grant. 


23. LE ROLE EcoNoMIQUE DES UNIONS INTERNATIONALES DE Pro- 
DUCTEURS. By Jean Louis Costa. 1932. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 
294 pp. 50 /rs.) 

THE Fnglish have little experience either of tariff bargaining or of 
the subsequent negotiation of international industrial agreements to 
which it usually gives rise. The French, who have adopted these 
methods with no small degree of success to advance their own indus- 
trial position, have much to teach them. This book deserves atten- 
tion both for the experience of the nation that it embodies and for its 
close relation to contemporary economic developments. 

The author’s view of international relations is essentially prag- 
matic: the world is composed of a number of economic units which 
are, politically and economically, independent as well as interdependent. 
For the majority of States, Protection constitutes a legitimate safe- 
guard of their independence, and therefore is not in itself an evil. 
Excessive Protection, he allows, is extremely harmful; but it would, 
however, be avoided if international ententes between producers 
could be formed, and if these could in turn be subjected to controls 
both of a national and collective kind. It is suggested that an Inter- 
national Cartel Bureau be set up, and that in the future all inter- 


national economic agreements be registered just as treaties are at 
present. E. V. FRANCIS. 


24. REVOLUTION DER WELTWIRTSCHAFT. By Leo Hausleiter. 1932. 
(Miinchen: Knorr and Hirth. 8vo. 308 pp. Rm. 5.20.) 


In this book, Herr Hausleiter traces the development of our modern 
industrial society from its origins in the eighteenth century, through 
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150 years of technical change, down to the present crisis. Its progress 
in the future will, he argues, necessitate the adaption of national economic 
structures to the new technical conditions of world production; and this 
involves organised planning. The book bristles with statistics, to the 
sources of which unfortunately few specific references are given; and its 
many generalisations are as controversial as they are attractive. ‘ 
V. F. 


25*. THE WorRLD IN AGony: AN Economic Diacnosis. By Alfred 
Plummer. 1932. (London: Griffin. 8vo. Ior pp. 2s. 6d.) 


A flamboyant title and a flamboyant cover provoked misgivings that 
this was one of those volumes which solved all the world’s problems in a 
hundred pages or so. These misgivings are wholly unjustified. This is a 
first-rate little book by a capable economist, and it is devoted to a study 
of increasing productivity and its effects on the world at large through the 
failure of wages to keep pace with technical advance. The arguments are 
fully supported by references, statistics, graphs and tables. “‘ My whole 
argument,”’ the author explains, ‘“‘ turns upon the fact that the revolution 
in productive methods has been so great that there is no permanent way 
of escape from the present impasse except a revolution, equally profound 
and far-reaching, in our distributive methods.” This is a theme which 
makes a readable little book very well worth reading. A. TSG. 


26*. MONTAGUE NORMAN: A STUDY IN FINANCIAL STATESMANSHIP. 
By Paul Einzig. 1932. (London: Kegan Paul. 8vo. ix + 
255 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Dr. Einzig, the well-known financial journalist, has added another 
volume to his studies of different aspects of current financial problems, 
and this time promises to take us “‘ behind the scenes ” to show us the 
work that has been done by the Governor of the Bank. The author appears 
to have studied available information very assiduously and to have added 
interesting conjectures of his own, though his account of some happenings— 
in particular the events which led up to the Hoover Moratorium—has been 
challenged. This book should appeal to his large public. Ad. ae G, 
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27*, JENSEITS VON PAZIFISMUS UND NATIONALISMUS. By Werner 
Picht. 1932. (Munich: Callwey. 8vo. 220 pp. Rm. 2.60.) 

28. THE FRAMEWORK OF INTERNATIONAL SociETy. By S. H. Bailey. 
(London: Longmans. [W.E.A. Outlines.] 8vo. 92 pp. bibl. 
2s. cloth; Is. paper.) 

29. L’EspriT INTERNATIONAL DANS L’INDIVIDU, L’ETAT, L’EGLISE. By 
P. Bouscharain. 1932. (Paris: Editions “Je Sers.” 8vo. 
200 pp. 12 /rs.) 

THESE three small books all have a number of very pertinent 
things to say, each in the course of a treatise on the supposed antithesis 
between Nationalism and Internationalism. 

Dr. Picht writes as a philosopher who is at the same time a close 
student of latter-day German nationalism. He quotes liberally from 
recent German authors in support of his thesis that the new nationalism 
is very far from being the old Prussian spirit in new guise. He is 
not over-optimistic, but he looks to a future when it will be an accepted 
principle that internationalism and nationalism are nothing but twin 
complementary aspects of the problem of human relationships. 


Mr. Bailey again writes primarily for a limited public, as his work 
is one of the series of introductory books on subjects studied in classes 
of the Workers’ Educational Association. He gives a lucid and 
stimulating account of the process by which, since the date at which 
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some of our history books end, human society has become inter- 
national unawares and as it were overnight. The reality of world 
unity is with us, it is the official framework which is still in process of 
evolution. 


M. Pierre Bouscharain writes from the point of view of a pro- 
testant internationalist, an element in the French nation which is 
apt to be forgotten, although like the Society of Friends in Great 
Britain it has an influence disproportionate to its actual numbers. 
For him the organisation of the world as a community of nations is 
a necessary corollary of Christianity. He instances the Stockholm 
Conference of 1925 and its subsequent developments as a sign that 
the churches are awakening to their responsibility. 

It is perhaps significant that none of these three little books could 
have been written ten years ago. F. B. BourDILLon. 


30*. PIONEER SETTLEMENT: Cooperative Studies by twenty-six authors. 
1932. (New York: American Geographical Society. Special 
Publication No. 14. 8vo. vi-+ 473 pp. $5.00). 


THIs book is one of the first fruits of a programme of research 
undertaken by the American Geographical Society on the problems of 
pioneer settlement. During the last ten years new lands have been 
opened up to settlement in many parts of the world, such as Canada, 
the Patagonian Andes, the subtropical highlands of Southern Africa, 
Siberia, Manchuria and Australia. But, as the preface to this volume 
points out, conditions of pioneer settlement have greatly changed. 
Not only has the best land already been taken, but the spirit of the 
pioneer has altered; he is not willing to undergo the hardships of the 
earlier age of colonising. It was therefore felt necessary to study the 
problems involved in a scientific spirit. 

The book under consideration is an excellent introduction to the 
subject, written by twenty-six authors, all of whom have expert 
knowledge of the particular countries they write about. Special 
attention is devoted to Canada, where a detailed study is being made, 
but a great deal of very interesting information is given in convenient 
form concerning the other areas already mentioned, and also the United 
States, North Africa, Mongolia and New Zealand. The problems 
discussed have an immediate bearing on the future of migration and 
settlement both within and without the British Empire. 

D, CuRIsTIE TAIT. 


31*. Goop NEIGHBOURHOOD AND OTHER ADDRESSES IN THE UNITED 
STaTES. By the Hon. Vincent Massey, P.C. (Can.), LL.D. 1931. 
(London and Toronto: Macmillan. 8vo. xiii + 362 pp.’ Ios. 6d.) 


THE Canadian Legation in Washington was the first of its kind to be 
established by a British Dominion, and it marked, therefore, a develop- 
ment of great significance not only in the relations of Canada with 
foreign countries, but also in the evolution of the British Empire. 
Mr. Massey, as the first Canadian minister accredited by His Majesty 
to the United States, had the responsibility of initiating this new type 
of diplomatic representation. His public addresses during his term 
of office, 1927-1930 (of which twenty-four are here printed), have, 
therefore, an interest not only in themselves, but also on account of the 
circumstances in which they were delivered. They were presented to 
audiences of widely diverse types, and they reveal the speaker as 
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possessing a cultivated mind, a saving grace of humour, and a warm 
appreciation of the significance of Canada’s relations to the Empire and 
to the United States. Unlike many printed addresses, they will interest 
the reader as they did the hearer. Mr. Massey did much not only to 
explain Canada to his American audiences, but also to put some 
concrete meaning into the oft-repeated, but usually vague, phrase that 
Canada should play the réle of interpreter between her great neighbour 
and the other parts of the Empire. GEORGE W. Brown. 


32*. HENRY BourNE Hiccins: A Memoir. By Nettie Palmer. 
1931. (London: Harrap. 8vo. xi-+ 283 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis is a life of the late Mr. Justice Higgins, who was a judge of 
the High Court of Australia from 1906 until his death a few years ago. 
It is written by his niece. It is rather a pious tribute to his memory 
than a critical biography. The work is more particularly intended 
for Australian readers. It has, however, an interest that is not purely 
local by reason of the fact that the most important part of the life- 
work of Mr. Justice Higgins was devoted to one of the most baffling 
problems of contemporary life—the adjustment of the conflicts between 
Capital and Labour. The establishment of the International Labour 
Office has given to all matters concerning the organisation of labour 
an importance that transcends national frontiers. This book, there- 
fore, fittingly finds a place in any library of international affairs. 

The claim of Mr. Justice Higgins to public notice must rest, it 
may be said without any disrespect to his memory, upon the fact 
that he was for some fourteen years president of the Commonwealth 
Court of Industrial Arbitration, which duties he carried out in con- 
junction with those of a judge of the High Court. This Memoir does 
not purport to give a critical estimate of his work as president of that 
Court. The Act which created the Court, and which he had to admin- 
ister, was passed in 1904; it provided for the compulsory settlement 
of industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State, 
thus aiming at the prevention of strikes and lock-outs. With this 
object Mr. Justice Higgins was fully in sympathy. To him a modern 
State has a duty to intervene in the conflicts between Labour and 
Capital and to preserve the peace, thus creating what he called ‘‘a 
new province of law and order.” ‘“‘ The King’s writ,” he wrote, 
“must run within the factory as well as without.” And again, ‘“‘ The 
war between the profit-maker and the wage-earner is always with us. 
Is there no remedy?” The slate of the Court was comparatively 
clean when he took over control of it. To him his Court was the 
remedy, and in that remedy he had a deep and touching, if somewhat 
simple, faith. A standard wage must be laid down for the “ normal 
needs of the average employee, regarded as a human being living in 
a civilised community.” One idea seems to have dominated his 
mind : the weakness and even impotence of workers in their relations 
with employers. From this he reached the conclusion that the con- 
tract of employment in all its terms must be regulated by the State. 
Wages are only one of the terms of such contract; the multifarious 
conditions under which work is carried on are equally terms of the 
contract. Step by step the Court has been led to regulate and control 
the intimate details of the economy of the country. The historical 
parallel is the regulation of industry and commerce by the State in 
the later Roman Empire, with what results is now well known. The 
theory of the impotent worker faced by an autocratic profit-maker 
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must, however, break down under the pressure of facts. One of the 
chief objects of the Act of 1904 was the organisation of employers 
and employees. Compulsory industrial arbitration in Australia 
has virtually come to mean compulsory trade unionism. The powerful 
trade unions that exist in Australia are in a position to negotiate 
terms with employers on terms of substantial equality. In these 
circumstances the existence of the Court has had one curious result. 
As it is seized of a dispute on the application of either employers or 
employees, its mere presence has served to multiply contentions and 
suits, as well as to engender purely artificial disputes. It is perhaps 
not a reproach to Mr. Justice Higgins that he does not appear to have 
opened his eyes to the economic consequences of the accumulated 
decisions of the Court. A knowledge of economics is not considered 
a necessary part of an Australian judge’s intellectual equipment. 
The story of an eminent Australian barrister buying a text-book of 
elementary economics on his appointment to the Arbitration Court 
is not apocryphal. He could, indeed, have done much worse. 

This book is valuable as showing an attractive side of a personality 
largely hidden from the public eye. The last part of it is beautifully 
written. W. H. 


EUROPE 


33. EUROPEAN ALLIANCES AND ALIGNMENTS, 1871-1890. By William 
L. Langer. 1931. (New York: Knopf. 8vo. xiii + 509 + 
xiv pp. $5.00.) 

MR. LANGER’s book is a study of European diplomacy from 1871 to 
1890, and as such naturally has Bismarck for its central figure. His 
was the master-mind of that age, and it was his hand which spun the 
tangled web of international alliances, agreements and re-insurances, 
drawing even threads which nowhere touched Germany; he is found 
arranging alliances between other States to which Germany is no party, 
but which suit her convenience. 

Mr. Langer has a thorough acquaintance with the vast material 
contained in the collections of diplomatic documents published since 
the War, and with the very voluminous literature on pre-War history 
which has grown up in all the leading European languages; and the 
digest of both supplied in his book is most valuable, though naturally 
not every conclusion will be accepted, and even though Mr. Langer 
cannot be described as an impartial, unprejudiced judge. 

His admiration for Bismarck is comprehensible : no one interested 
in the technique of statesmanship and diplomacy can possibly consider 
Bismarck’s record in diplomacy, or read the memoranda and notes 
which he wrote at critical junctures, without being filled with admiration 
for the freedom and clearness of his mind, for his massive realism, for the 
simplicity and cogency of his ideas, and for the sure touch with which he 
handled most difficult situations; there was a virtu in all that, in which 
that North-German Junker, however unlike in type, curiously resembled 
the men of the Italian Renaissance. Similarly, no one except an 
uncritical partisan can consider Mr. Gladstone’s excursions into diplo- 
macy without being impressed by the ineptitude, confusion and super- 
ficiality of his conceptions, or without feeling that he was a much greater 
danger to his country and to his friends than to Powers opposed to 
Great Britain. And yet, what was the essence of Bismarck’s schemes 
from 1871 to 1890? He tried to safeguard his country from the con- 
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sequences of the action he himself had taken when victorious over 
France; he succeeded as far as his own time was concerned, but could 
not secure the future. Now whatever price this country has had to 
pay for Mr. Gladstone’s principles and conscience, it is nothing when 
compared with what Germany has paid for Bismarck; this is a point 
which Mr. Langer might have usefully kept in mind. 

But Mr. Langer neither understands, nor at bottom tries to under- 
stand, the British point of view, and his anti-British bias, though a 
matter of complete indifference or a subject for mild amusement to the 
average Englishman, disturbs the balance and impairs the scientific 
value of this book, whenever this country enters into the picture. 

L. B. NAMIER. 


34. SuB-Conscious Europe. By Fedor Vergin. Translated from the 
German by Raglan Somerset. 1932. (London: Cape. 8vo. 
381 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


IN an amusing digression on “ Officialese,”” Dr. Vergin explains 
that the peculiar language affected by the bureaucrat is designed 
as a means of escape from “ the subconscious admission of his own 
social unimportance,” and as a “ nimbus’’ which supports his claim to 
divine infallibility. Some similar explanation must apply to the still 
stranger jargon of the psycho-analyst. Sub-Conscious Europe is full 
of it. Nobody should take it up who dislikes to be told that mili- 
tarism is a form of sexual perversion and nationalism a sublimation 
of the mother-complex. It is not necessary, in order to derive enter- 
tainment and profit from this book, to embrace the Freudian faith; 
but it is essential not to allow oneself to be irritated by the ritual. 

Dr. Vergin moves rapidly from one country of Europe (which 
includes for this purpose the United States) to another, turning the 
Freudian searchlight on peoples and individuals. He talks in the 
process a great deal of nonsense, and his premises are not always 
sound. It is, for instance, absurd to contrast Poincaré as “the 
Alemannic type of Frenchman who is three parts a German” with 
Briand as “the orthodox national type,’ and to treat Mr. Lloyd 
George as “a typical Frenchman of the south.” But mixed up with 
these sillinesses are many brilliant and illuminating flashes. Pil- 
sudski is “a psychological revolutionary without any intellectual 
basis for his social convictions.” Hitler has “a peculiar hate-complex 
and an abnormal tendency to indulge in the fancy that he is rescuing 
his mother.” 

Dr. Vergin’s analysis of militarism should be read, though it will 
annoy them vastly, by all pacifists : 

Pacificism suffers from its tediousness and lack of ideas. It refuses to 
acknowledge that human beings delight in slaughter and call in the poet with 


his noble sentiments to cast his mantle over them. . . . The pacifists have taken 
a non-existent human being as the basis of their propaganda. 


And_ contemporary politicians would do well to ponder the truth 
that the path to ultimate success in statecraft is to give people not 
what they think they want, but what they want without knowing it. 
“The fear of losing other people’s good-will is undermining self- 
confidence.” Such in a nutshell is the meaning of the current crisis 
in democracy. 

Sub-Conscious Europe can hardly fail to prove stimulating and 
suggestive to anyone who has the courage and patience to read it 
through. JoHN HEATH. 
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35. THE DESTINY OF EuropE. By F. McEachran. 1932. (London: 
Faber and Faber. 8vo. 258 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

36*. THE DiscoOVERY OF EuroPE. By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 1932. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. 296 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Bot these books have the same theme. The nations of Europe 
are the repositories of a common European tradition, inherited from 
Greece, Rome and Judaea, which each has interpreted in accordance 
with its national genius. Mr. McEachran sums up the three ideals 
of the European tradition as Unity, Multiplicity and Moderation. 
These ideals were distorted in the nineteenth century, but they never- 
theless survived the twin tests of the materialism of that era and the 
hatreds engendered by the World War. 

The solution of the problems of to-day must be found along the 
lines of the European tradition. The United States and Russia have 
produced attempted solutions, both along lines originating in European 
thought. But these are unworkable and unacceptable as being out 
of harmony with the European ideal. Both writers believe in a 
coming European renaissance, and both agree that Great Britain will 
be the natural leader in this movement. 

In discussing the question of the Danzig Corridor, Mr. McEachran 
says :— 











It goes without saying that the true solution of these problems is not to 
be found by agreeing with the Germans or the Poles in this controversy, but 
by developing in the Poles, and in every nation that is beset by similar 
problems, the sort of mentality which will make it unimportant to whom a 
corridor belongs. 





























This sentence puts the case for the European tradition in a nutshell. 
This is really the only conceivable final solution of the problem in 
question, and of a good many others like it. B. T. REYNOLDs. 


37*. FRANCE AND GERMANY: The History of a Thousand Years. By 
Johannes Haller. Trans. by Dora von Beseler. 1932. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. xi-+ 3II pp. 7s. 6d.) 


In a world that sadly needs “‘ moral disarmament,” this book is to 
be greatly welcomed. The English translation is eminently readable 
(although there is one very curious expression : a docible pupil), and it 
is to be hoped that there will be a French translation, so that the work 
will be read in France, as well as in Germany and England. At a time 
when, under Nazi influences, German schoolboys and schoolgirls are 
said to be indoctrinated with deliberately tendentious political views, 
Professor Haller’s book is particularly timely. Although in the latter 
part there are a few “ tendentious ” arguments, the book is, as a whole, 
written with a commendable sense of fairness. 

Considering the delicacy of the subject, and the sentiment and 
passion connected with it, the reader will be surprised and pleased 
with the scholarly, sensible manner in which especially the earlier 
history of France and Germany is presented. There is no malice, no 
cherishing of grievance, no assertiveness. Obviously the work of a 
patriotic German, the book is none the less not “ national,” or at any 
rate not “nationalist.” It is a very good piece of European history, 
packed with facts and ideas, and tremendously condensed, as is 
inevitable with a book of three hundred pages dealing with a thousand 
years of crowded history. 

Professor Haller’s survey comes down to the World War and to 
the year 1918. In dealing with the twentieth century his criticisms of 
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France are a little stronger than in regard to the earlier period; but 
he criticises Germany too. Everyone who is interested in history, in 
past and in current affairs, should read this scholarly book. 

R. B. Mowat. 


38. THE GERMAN Crisis. By H. R. Knickerbocker. 1932. (New 
York: Farrar Rinehart. 8vo. vii-+ 256 pp. $2.50.) 


Mr. KNICKERBOCKER is a brilliant American journalist who made 
his name by two very clear-headed popular books on the Soviet Union. 
He spent some weeks last winter in different parts of Germany, and 
The German Crisis is the result. It was written under the Chancellor- 
ship of Dr. Briining and has been rendered distinctly out of date by 
the events of the past few months. But this is of no great importance 
in a book which does not deal either in prophecies or in conclusions, 
but aims only at a series of impressionistic sketches of life in Germany. 
Many of the chapters are necessarily devoted to the colossal unem- 
ployment problem, and here we may assume that what was true last 
winter will also be true—only rather more so—in the coming winter. 
Last winter, indeed, many of Mr. Knickerbocker’s interlocutors— 
from obvious political motives—laid the lion’s share of the blame on 
reparations ; but we fear that the virtual disappearance of that particu- 
lar bugbear will merely serve to show that the causes were more funda- 
mental. But while he throws his searchlight on the distress of the 
industrial areas, Mr. Knickerbocker does not ignore the prosperity 
or apparent prosperity of certain sections of the population, and he 
forms a high estimate of the forces in Germany which still stand for 
order. A gap in the book which, with all its merits, remains super- 
ficial, is its complete neglect of agriculture and agricultural interests, 
which have recently shown their strength in German politics. J. H. 


39. POLEN, PREUSSEN UND DEUTSCHLAND. By Friedrich Schinkel. 
1932. (Breslau: Wilh. Gottl. Korn Verlag. 8vo. 263 pp. 
Rm. 6.20.) 


Prussia’s relations with the rest of Germany and with Poland 
are the subject of this book. The establishment of Prussia as an 
Eastern State, allied with other German states, but with Polish as 
well as German interests, is the Jeitmotif. After dealing with the 
subject historically in detail, the author claims that these interests 
are peculiarly “ Prussian”’ rather than either German or Polish. He 
suggests that Prussia should develop an “ Eastern” policy in federa- 
tion with other Eastern States, but without separation from the 
German Reich. According to his views, it would be to the advantage 
of Russia, as well as to that of Poland and Germany, to support such 
a policy. 

As a treatise of Prussian political history the work is admirable, 
and it may be regarded as a reply to Polish demands (as voiced, for 
instance, in Deutschland, Preussen und Polen, published in the Baltische 
Presse in 1928) that the only means of safeguarding peace in the future, 
is by the suppression of Prussia as an independent State. 

H. F. P. PERCIVAL. 


40*. DIE KRISE IN DER ELBESCHIFFAHRT. By Dr. Helmut Bayer. 
1932. (Rostock: Hinstorff. 8vo. 200 pp. bibl. Rm. 7.) 

THE river Elbe would seem, from its geographical situation, to be 

specially designed by Providence to be the main artery of traffic for 
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Central Europe. The stream, navigable from Melnik in Czechoslo- 
vakia, carries the entire drainage waters of Bohemia through the 
mountain barrier on the frontier to Dresden, whence it flows diagonally 
across the great German Plain, tapping by the aid of tributary channels, 
natural and artificial, the industrial agglomerations of Upper Silesia, 
Saxony and Thuringia, the brown coal and potash salt districts of 
central Germany and the great Berlin complex, to its outlet below 
Hamburg at the south-east angle of the North Sea. 

Yet, as the author shows by comparative tables, whereas the 
Rhine and the Berlin canal systems have recovered to 76 per cent. 
of their pre-War goods tonnage, the Elbe traffic, after a steady 
improvement up to 1927, has fallen to 62 per cent. This decrease 
affects almost every commodity and all the river ports. Herr Bayer 
makes a careful analysis of the position in a search for the causes 
of this retrogression. He finds that a fall of 50 per cent. in English 
coal imported, due to competition by Ruhr and Silesian coal in Berlin 
and Central Germany, accounts for a million tons of lost traffic and is 
only partly balanced by an increased import of some 300,000 tons of 
mineral oil, which benefits chiefly Hamburg—Wilhelmshaven. The 
exploitation of the central German brown-coal fields to the exclusion 
of Bohemian lignite (which in 1913 amounted to about 1} million 
tons) is another important factor, while the post-War concentration 
of industry around Berlin and on the brown-coal fields has cut out 
much long-distance water haulage. Again, since 1920 the Reich 
railways have been in frank competition with the waterways, and the 
freight-rate war between the two has been complicated by the entry 
of road transport into the fray. 

The author devotes a chapter to the need for regularisation of the 
waterway, for the river is its own worst enemy. Seasonal irregularity 
of flow, involving at low water great waste of tonnage and motor 
power, ice, fog, sandbanks, channel windings, to which the author 
might have added the extra cost of up-stream traffic, go far to cancel 
the advantages of a free waterway and the facilities that such a river 
provides for carrying bulk cargo over long distances. The author 
states (p. 82) that the waterway must offer freight-rates 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent. lower than the railways if it is to prevent traffic from 
being transferred to the rail. 

The Rhine, serving as it does the crowded industrial region of the 
great Westphalian coalfield, and with its superior water-supply, has 
an increased traffic to justify the capital expended on regularisation 
in modern times. It is more difficult to justify such expenditure on 
the Elbe, which lacks the bulk cargoes of coal and iron that characterise 
Rhine traffic, seeing that the carriage of relatively small quantities 
of varied and high priced goods can be equally well undertaken by 
the railways, though undoubtedly the port of Hamburg a benefit. 

H. ORMSBY. 


41*, VOLKSGERICHT. By Eugen Fischer-Baling. 1932. (Berlin: 
Rowohlt. 8vo. 262 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 

HERR FiscHER-BA.inc here treats the story of the War and revolution 
in Germany as a study in political psychology. Historical events are 
mentioned only briefly, the author’s object being to show, in broad out- 
line, the gradual change in the mentality of the German people. It is 
an interesting experiment at capturing what. so easily escapes the later 
historian, and it is obviously difficult for anyone but a German to criticise. 


On the whole, however, it carries conviction, and is well worth a 
C. A. M. 
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42*, DIE SUDETENDEUTSCHE FREIHEITSBEWEGUNG IN DEN JAHREN 
1918-19. By Paul Molisch. 1932. (Vienna and Leipzig : Brau- 
miiller. 8vo. xi-+ 191 pp. Rm. 6.) 

HERR MOLIsCcH is well known for his careful and thorough works on 
the German nationalist movement in Austria, and his present work, 
which is based largely on sources which are either unpublished or at 
least totally inaccessible to English readers, is greatly to be welcomed 
as a solid contribution to a little-known but important piece of history. 
The author makes no attempt here to treat, except incidentally, the 
general history of Bohemia, or of the Czech question during the period 
with which he deals, but describes in detail the attitude of the German 
parties in Bohemia and Moravia and the work of the various small 
governments which they succeeded in maintaining. Sympathies are, 
of course, strongly on the side of the Germans, but he is careful in 
his statements and moderate in his tone; and a statement from the 
German side of this question is particularly welcome, since the Czech 
case has been very fully stated in several widely-circulated works. 
The great detail in which certain episodes are told makes the narrative 
a little confusing at times, for all but the specialist, for whom, how- 
ever, it adds to the value of the book. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


43*. Dr. IGNAz SEIPEL. By Dr. Bernhard Birk. 1932. (Regens- 
burg: G. J. Manz. 8vo. 280 pp. Rm. 3.50.) 

Tuis is not a life of Dr. Seipel, but a study of his work and person- 
ality under various aspects, by a very warm admirer. There are 
interesting studies of Seipel’s thought in various fields, particularly 
of his ideas on nationality and his social outlook. These are worth 
reading both for the light which they throw on Seipel’s thought and 
also for their own great intrinsic interest. The author’s enthusiasm 
has, however, led him into some strange remarks about politics. He 
says, for instance (p. 19), “ July 15th, 1927, is the hour of birth of 
the Heimwehr movement in Austria,’’ whereas most of the Heimwehr 
units were formed in 1919 and 1920; and (p. 167) contains a remarkable 
estimate of Austria’s attitude. 


44*. Les EFFORTS DE LA RESTAURATION FINANCIERE DE LA BULGARIE 
(1922-1931). By J. P. Koszul. 1932. (Paris: Félix Alcan. 
8vo. xli-+ 468 pp. bibl. graphs. 80 /rs.) 

Tuis work does not make light reading, for it consists very largely of 
graphs and tables of financial statistics; but it is an able piece of work, 
covering the subject very fully and quite impartially, and forms a most 
useful book of reference. C. A. M. 


45- THEORIE UND PRAXIS DES FASCISTISCH-KORPORATIVEN STAATES. 
By Fritz Ermarth. 1932. (Heidelberg: Winter. 8vo. vi-+ 
124 pp. Km. 6.) 

TuIs is a short exposition of Fascism in theory and practice. The 
author states that the aim of Fascism is to make a synthesis of national 
and social values. In his account of the functions of the political and 
economic groups in contemporary Italy, he attempts to show how far this 
has been attained. E. Vv. F. 


46*. Los CONCORDATOS DE LA POSTGUERRA Y LA CONSTITUCION 
RELIGIOSA DE LOS ESTADOS. By J. Torrubiano Ripoll. 1931. 
(Madrid: M. Aguilar. 8vo. 460 pp. 10 pesetas.) 

The book reproduces, with valuable notes, the texts of the various 
concordats entered into between the Holy See and the principal States, 
together with a comprehensive outline of the religious clauses in the several 
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constitutional charters which are now in force. An interesting feature of 
this work is the stress laid on the considerable differences existing between 
the Concordats concluded by the Vatican after the Great War and the pre- 
War ones and on the social and political reasons which led to these changes. 


me 4 
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47*. MEMOIRS OF A BriITISH AGENT. By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. 
1932. (London: Putnams. 8vo. 355 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THE lightness of the style should not be allowed to obscure the 
importance of this book. It is the first time that the story of British 
policy in Russia during the first nine months of the Bolshevik régime 
has been told from the inside by one of the principal actors; and it 
is told with a wealth of detail which is sometimes politically, but 
never artistically, superfluous. It is a shocking, though very human, 
story of blindness, indecision and irresponsibility; and the reader 
can enjoy a certain Puckish satisfaction in being wise after the event. 
Nobody comes out of it well. Certainly not Lord Cecil, who labelled 
Lenin and Trotsky as ‘‘ German agents’’ and thought he had done 
with them; still less Lord Balfour, who indulged in telegraphic 
dialectics about the functions of diplomacy when he ought to have 
been making a policy; and least of all Mr. Lockhart himself, who, 
in this book, seeks—and obtains—absolution on the score of his 
extreme youth and his frankness in confessing his errors. Even Lord 
Milner, who is Mr. Lockhart’s hero, committed a grave blunder which 
led to much of the subsequent trouble. When at his instigation the 
British Government agreed, in January 1918, to send out an agent to 
establish relations with the Bolsheviks, he urged and secured the 
appointment of Mr. Lockhart, aged thirty, who had been the remark- 
ably competent Vice-Consul in Moscow during the earlier stages of the 
War. Nothing could have been more fatal. It was not a question 
of competence. For so unpromising and unpopular a mission it was 
essential to appoint someone whose record and standing assured him 
the ear ai any rate of the Foreign Office. Mr. Lockhart’s quick 
intelligence diagnosed the situation on the spot readily enough; but 
he had neither the rank nor the experience which might have enabled 
him to convert an unwilling Department to his views. His reports 
and his advice produced no practical effect whatever. Lord Balfour, 
who did not allow the War to interfere with his intellectual pastimes, 
liked to pit himself as matador against this young bull in the diplo- 
matic china shop, and answered Mr. Lockhart’s telegrams himself. 
For two months, he continued the game of feint and thrust, while 
the War Office, outclassing the Foreign Office both in energy and in 
stupidity, actively prepared their policy of armed intervention against 
the Bolsheviks. Mr. Lockhart, uninformed till the very end of what 
was on foot, floundered hopelessly, parleyed with two Letts, who 
were—or professed to be—planning a mutiny, and was thrown into 
prison by the Bolsheviks on the charge of abetting counter-revolution. 

Mr. Lockhart has the frankness to sympathise with his captors, 
who had every reason to suspect British duplicity. His case against 
the War Office is overwhelming. They not only forced a decision of 
policy which should not have been taken on exclusively military advice. 
The decision once taken, they sent a boy on a man’s errand, and 
despatched a mere handful of troops for what, if it was to succeed, 
had to be treated as one of the biggest campaigns of the War. Mr. 
Lockhart also has a good deal to say about the baleful influence of 
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the secret service. The reports of the secret agents reflected not the 
state of affairs, but merely the state of mind of the people who paid 
for them; but they apparently carried weight at home. A heavy 
responsibility rests on the Allied Governments. Mr. Lockhart affirms— 
and there is no reason to dissent from his opinion—that the reign of 
terror in Russia was vastly intensified, if it was not actually started, 
by the Allied intervention. 

It is unnecessary to recommend this book. Everyone has read it 
or will read it. It need only be recorded here as a first-rate first-hand 
contribution to the history of the Russian revolution. 

JOHN HEATH. 


48*. GESCHICHTE DES BOLSCHEWISMUS VON MARX BIS ZUR GEGENWART. 
By Arthur Rosenberg. 1932. (Berlin: Rowohlt Verlag. 8vo. 
239 pp. Rm. 4.80.) 

49*. AN Economic History oF Soviet Russia. By Lancelot Lawton. 
2 vols. 1932. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix -+ 629 pp. 
25S.) 

50. Dawn IN Russia. By Waldo Frank. 1932. (London: Scrib- 
ners. 8vo. 272 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

51. KOLONISATION ODER ZERSTORUNG. By Hermann Ullmann. 1932. 
(Munich: Callwey. 8vo. 129 pp. Rm. 1.80.) 


In his Geschichte des Bolschewismus Dr. Rosenberg writes the history 
of the Russian revolution in the form of a history of the Bolshevik 
party. His book is distinguished from most current histories of the 
Russian revolution not only by this somewhat different angle of 
approach, but by a detachment and scholarship rare in writers on this 
subject. Dr. Rosenberg begins, as is fitting, with Marx, and traces 
the growth of the Marxist idea in the Russian Social-Democrat party 
and finally in its Bolshevist wing. In a sense Marx (though the first 
chapter already carries us ten years beyond his death) is the hero of 
the book, and Lenin’s so-called opportunism is correctly traced back to 
Marx himself : 

In politics as in theory Lenin was throughout a consistent empiric. He 
never hesitated to transform his doctrine on the basis of new facts. In this 
he was in complete agreement with Marx, for whom also revolution was not 
merely the realisation of a theory, but its direct continuation. 


Nor can the later developments of the Soviet system be called, as 
is sometimes done, a denial of Marxian socialism. 


Marx distinguishes three stages: the primitive stage, in which producers, 
workers and peasants belong to the means of production at which they work. 
The second is the capitalist stage, in which the workers have been separated 
from their means of production; for the means of production now belong to 
a minority, and the dispossessed masses must work at them for the benefit 
of their masters. In the third, or socialist, stage, the working-class regains 
the means of production. The expropriators are expropriated. But the 
result is not a return to the first stage, not a new division of the means of 
production into small ownership; centralised production remains, but in the 
interests of the community. 


The last six words of course beg the question; but in theory the 
undemocratic dictatorship and the State capitalism of the Soviet 
régime are both strictly Marxist. 

The history of the party since Lenin’s death remains a sealed book 
except in so far as a lurid light is shed on it from time to time by the 
public dissensions of its leaders ending in periodical purges of the 
unorthodox. Dr. Rosenberg never takes sides; but his sympathies 
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appear to lie with Trotsky and his friends rather than with Stalin. It 
is interesting to note that he attributes the strength of the Trotskyist 
“ opposition ” in 1926-7 not only to the fiasco in China, but to the 
“equivocal ’’ policy of Stalin in regard to the English general strike. 


The transition from Herr Rosenberg’s Geschichte des Bolschewismus 
to Mr. Lawton’s Economic History of Soviet Russia is a transition from 
the work of a scholar-specialist to the work of a hard-working amateur. 
Mr. Lawton published five or six years ago one of the best accounts in 
English up to that time of life in the Soviet Union. He does not seem 
to have returned to the country since then; but he has been a diligent 
collector of material, and now offers us a solid two-volume Economic 
History (which might almost be called a History out court) of the Soviet 
Union from 1917 to 1931. Mr. Lawton deserves credit for his effort 
in a field which has not attracted too many serious investigators. 
But it may be doubted whether his knowledge of Russia or his know- 
ledge of economics is altogether adequate for so important a task. He 
has made a free and conscientious use of Soviet documents; but not 
all of them have been very successfully digested. There is for instance 
a long chapter, admittedly from Soviet sources, on that intricate and 
interesting subject—the Monetary Reform of 1922-1924. But it 
contains passages which are so confusing that one is impelled to wonder 
whether the writer himself had really mastered the meaning of what he 
was transcribing. Taken asa whole the book is, in short, disappointing. 
It contains a mass of information and statistics not elsewhere accessible 
in English; but it does not leave in the reader’s mind, when he lays it 
down, any clear or coherent impression. 


The author of Dawn in Russia is a popular American writer with a 
long list of titles to his credit. He took a “ vacation” in the Soviet 
Union and “ let this book write itself.” The book is the result of ‘‘ the 
intricate integration of a hundred thousand percepts by which I am 
coming to feel ciose to Russia.” It will be gathered that Mr. Frank 
has an intensely personal style and a subjective standpoint; and the 
unkind critic might say—with some justification—that the reader of 
this book will learn more about Mr. Frank than about Russia. It is 
lyrical throughout in tone: ‘‘ the populace of Leningrad is strong 
and rhythmic ” (p. 72) and (crowning absurdity) Marx was “ one of 
the greatest and most beautiful of men” (p. 261). But in spite of a 
good deal of crudity as well as a good deal of pretentiousness, it is as 
readable a book of its kind as has been published for a long time. Mr. 
Frank does succeed in “ putting across”’ something of the calm, 
dogmatic, unquestioning enthusiasm of the young Communist. 


It is interesting, after so many similar books in English, to have the 
impressions of a German traveller in Russia. Herr Ullmann, the author 
of Kolonisation oder Zerstérung (the “ colonisation” of Russia is the 
objective of the present régime), is more introspective and theoretical 
than his average English counterpart, and less interested in external 
characteristics. He makes a good many acute observations, e.g. the 
contrast between the over-critical, over-sophisticated subtlety of the 
old intelligentsia and the crude enthusiasm of the new—men who 


have “no scepticism, no irony, no cynicism . . . young, devoted to 
technical achievement, completely unproblematic.” It is little more 
than a pamphlet, but worth reading. JOHN HEATH. 
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52*. DiE RoTE WIRTSCHAFT. By various authors. Edited by Dr. 
Gerhard Dobbert. 1932. (K6nigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag. 
8vo. xii-+ 284 pp. Rm. 6.40.) 


THIs is a composite work of considerable interest and importance. 
Its scope will best be indicated by an enumeration of the more important 
of the sixteen articles of which it is made up. Several of them are the 
work of well-known foreign journalists. Thus Mr. Chamberlin writes 
on “Planned Economy”; there is a characteristically clear and 
sprightly article by Mr. Knickerbocker on “ Foreign Trade,” and a 
particularly enlightening one by Signor Sessa, Moscow correspondent 
of the Stampa and the Tribuna, on “ The Social Position,”’ which is in 
fact a careful (though perhaps too rosy) account of labour conditions 
in the Soviet Union. The majority of the contributors are, as is 
natural, German. An official of the Reichsbahn discusses the Soviet 
transport system; and the permanent head of the Wirtschaftsminis- 
terium writes authoritatively on German-Russian trade relations. 
Articles on the leading personalities in Soviet economic life and on 
building and housing are contributed respectively by a German and a 
Swiss “ specialist ”’ recently employed in Russia. The drawback of a 
book of this kind is, of course, a certain lack of unity and cohesion. 
But it has the compensating advantage of avoiding general conclusions 
which, in the case of Soviet Russia, so often smack of friendly or hostile 
propaganda; indeed, Professor Hoetzsch, in his introductory essay, 
rightly emphasises the difficulty and danger of ‘“‘ general conclusions ”’ 
on a subject so vast and so prolific of contradictions. As a collection 
of up-to-date information on nearly every branch of Soviet economics, 
this work should retain its value for some time to come. 

JouN HEATH. 


53. RURAL RUSSIA UNDER THE OLD REGIME. By Geroid Tanquary 
Robinson. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. x+ 
342 pp. 16s.) 

54. A Princess IN ExILeE. By Marie Grand Duchess of Russia. 
1932. (London: Cassell. 8vo. xii-+ 306 pp. 16s.) 

55. UNDER CzAR AND SoviET. By J. W. Hird. 1932. (London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. 207 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. RoBinson of Colombia University has made a careful study of 
Rural Russia under the Old Régime and proposes to follow it up with a 
further volume on the Peasant and the Revolution. He has covered a 
wide field, ranging from the eighteenth century (with an introductory 
chapter on the earlier period) to 1917; and his book is compact rather 
than exhaustive (e.g. the cursory references to the influence of the 
Dissenting Sects and to the revolutionary propaganda among the 
peasants in the ’sixties and seventies of last century). But since there 
are ample notes and a full bibliography, the student will easily find his 
way to the Russian sources where these questions are treated in detail. 
The book is based mainly on histories and official documents, which 
naturally treat of the “ average ”’ peasant as a paper entity ; it ignores 
the vast literature of memoirs and fiction, which show the individual 
peasant as he really was. The use of some of this material would have 
imparted a lighter and more human touch. But the object of the 
author was to instruct rather than to amuse; and within the limits he 
has set for himself, he has produced a valuable and altogether admirable 
work. 
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In a previous volume, entitled Things I Remember, the Grand 
Duchess Marie told the story of her life down to her escape from Russia 
with her second husband in 1918. A Princess in Exile begins with her 
stay in Roumania at that moment of heartfelt relief and ebullient 
optimism when, as she remarks without ironical intent, ‘‘ The war was 
ended, but peace had not yet begun.” She takes us with her to Paris, 
London and New York, and through experiments in dress-designing, 
perfumery and authorship. The preceding volume contained many of 
those personal impressions of historical events which are a real, if 
modest, contribution to history. The present book, however, contains 
little of public importance. 


The author of Under Czar and Soviet went to Russia in 1900 as 
junior clerk in an unnamed British concession in South Russia, and 
remained there (finally becoming general manager) till the concession 
was closed down last year. He qualifies his approval of the Tsarist 
régime in two respects : he disliked the treatment of political offenders 
and the organised pogroms of Jews. His disapproval of the Soviet 
régime is unqualified. His book is interesting when he describes things 
of which he has had personal experience, e.g. the difficulties which 
foreign concessionaires have to face in their dealings with the Soviet 
authorities and the Red Trade Unions. But unfortunately, instead of 
sticking to the unique first-hand knowledge which he must have 
acquired, he has filled three-quarters of the book with hearsay accounts 
of atrocities, naive denunciations of “ Russian dumping,” and other 
well-worn favourites of anti-Bolshevik propaganda. It is difficult to 
extract from this mass of chaff the grains of valuable information which 
it contains. JoHN HEATH. 


56. YouNG AMERICA LOOKS AT RusstA. By Judy Acheson. 1932. 
(New York: Stokes. $1.75.) 
A pleasant, vivid account of life in Southern Russia by the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of an American employed in the Near East Relief 
Commission. 
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57*. DIE BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCHEN GRIECHENLAND UND DER TURKEI 
von 1820-1930. Von Dr. Karl Strupp. 1932. (Breslau: J. U. 
Kern’s Verlag. 8vo. 158 pp. Rm. 6.50.) 


PROFESSOR StTRuPP, the author of a treatise on “ the international 
position of Greece”’ and a selection of “‘ documents dealing with the 
Eastern question,’’ now examines by the light of international law the 
evolution of ‘‘ Greco-Turkish relations’ from the foundation of the 
“Friendly Society” to the first Balkan Conference and the Greco- 
Turkish ‘‘ treaty of friendship ’’ in October 1930. His present study 
is chiefly valuable for the documents which it contains; it is in no 
sense a consecutive history of the relations between the Greeks and 
their former masters. There is no mention of the various Greco- 
Turkish incidents which marked Otho’s reign, the action of Greece at 
the time of the Crimean War and the Allied Occupation, nor yet of the 
insurrection in Northern Epeiros and the Corfu Conference in 1914. 
The account of the Asia Minor campaign is unconsciously coloured by 
the fact that the principal source of the author’s information is an able 
writer of pronounced Royalist sympathies, while those who know M. 
Venizélos realise that his diplomatic successes with Englishmen are 
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due to his moderation and knowledge of our mentality. It is doubtful 
whether Signor Mussolini really inaugurated the present Greco-Turkish 
friendship at Milan in 1928; but Greek foreign policy is accurately 
defined as friendship with all the Powers, special attachment to none : 
witness the achievement of being on good terms with Rome and 
Belgrade, Italy and France simultaneously. The remarks upon the 
compulsory exchange of populations in 1923 ignore the three enormous 
benefits which it has conferred upon Greece: the settlement of the 
Macedonian question, so far as Greek Macedonia is concerned; the 
fact that Hellenism has gained in intensity what it has lost in extension ; 
and the acquisition by Greece of numerous enterprising and practical 
Greeks from Asia Minor, who have introduced new industries, such as 
carpet-making, into the country, and are converting Greek Macedonia 
from a desert into a smiling land of crops and villages. The decision 
of the Ambassadors’ Conference in 1921, giving Italy the right to inter- 
vene in Albania, might have been illustrated by King Alexander’s 
remark to an American publicist in 1931, that that would provoke 
Jugoslav intervention. The optimistic forecasts of Balkan Union 
(p. 157) have been belied by the Balkan Conference at Bucharest last 
October, and we read with surprise that “‘ of all Balkan States Bulgaria (!) 
and Turkey . . . are the born intermediaries for smoothing out the 
differences between the others.’’ Numerous misprints, notably 
“‘ Antioche ”’ (p. 6) for “ Autriche ”’ have escaped correction, and pp. 
151-4 areinthe wrong place. The bibliography omits Zervés’ collection 
of documents on the Dodecanese and S. Th. Lascaris’ article on the 
Serbo-Greek alliance of 1867. WILLIAM MILLER. 


58*. WHITHER IsLAM? A Survey of Modern Movements in the 
Moslem World. Edited by H. A. R. Gibb. 1932. (London: 
Gollancz. Sm. 8vo. 381 pp. 15s.) 


THE general movement towards modernisation which is proceed- 
ing in the Moslem world and is affecting every Mohammedan country 
in some degree and way, has already led to developments that, not 
many years ago, could not have been anticipated, and is likely to have 
further far-reaching consequences. It is too early yet to attempt to 
predict the outcome and this book limits itself wisely to a view of the 
prospect. Its aim is to analyse the inner currents of thought among 
Moslem peoples rather than to dwell upon the political aspects of the 
problem stated in its title. For this, Islam is divided into four regions 
more or less homogeneous and equal in importance; each is dealt with 
in a chapter by an author specially acquainted with it—Africa by 
Professor Louis Massignon, Egypt and Western Asia by Professor 
Dr. G. Kampffmeyer, India by Lt.-Col. M. L. Ferrar, and Indonesia 
by Professor C. C. Berg—and Professor Gibb, who supplies the intro- 
duction and undertakes the final discussion, uses their observations 
for his conclusions. A map properly adapted for its purpose is a 
useful feature. 

One sees how modernisation in the form of adopting Western 
customs, institutions and ideas affects the whole structure of Islamic 
society and may lead either to a general consolidation of Islam or to 
a weakening even to the extent of disintegration. The movement 
started because some reform was necessary if Islam was to put itself 
on an equal footing with the West materially and intellectually. It 
was not meant to interfere with religion, but has penetrated inevitably 
into the religious sphere, where it conflicts with old-established views 
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and doctrines of Islam, sometimes on cardinal points with regard to 
which it would be a serious matter if religious authority were set aside. 
Such a result, however, may be avoided in more ways than one. 

In general, the reforming movement continues now with little or 
no opposition and has already gone to a great length in some countries ; 
religion at the same time maintains its old positions, and on the whole 
there is not much appreciation of the differences that exist and the 
consequences that they may entail. The more thoughtful minds 
realise the situation, and thus various movements have started, to 
which it is often not easy to assign a value. Some that seek to remove 
religious difficulties seem to be gaining force; they amount to a 
reinterpretation of the Prophet’s message in conformity with the 
times. Without some such reconstruction of the system of Islam 
it is difficult to see how religion can keep its rightful place. The 
future of Islam in the sense of a fellowship of peoples seems to be 
assured if it can do so. 

Islam is thus at a critical stage. The danger to which the religion 
is exposed is shown by what has happened in Turkey. Elsewhere it 
has no reason to apprehend a direct attack, but what it has to guard 
against rather is being pushed quietly into the background. Several 
promising signs in favour of Islam and some that are unfavourable 
are noted in the book. 

One difficulty of the subject discussed is the large number of 
Mohammedan countries and the difference in the circumstances of 
every one. As a clear and able analysis covering the main points 
adequately and avoiding perplexing details, this book will be found 
full of interest even to those who have not given particular attention 
to the question before, enabling them to understand how the future 
of Islam is a matter of concern to all. Its tone is thoroughly sympathetic 
to Islam. RHUVON GUEST. 


59*. GREY Wo tr. By H. C. Armstrong. 1932. (London: Arthur 
Barker. 8vo. 352 pp. 9S.) 

TuIs is not, as the casual dipper might imagine from the frontis- 
piece, an autobiography of Mr. Armstrong, but a cinematographic 
history of the Gazi Mustafa Kemal, creator and dictator of the new 
Turkey. The book is, of deliberate intent, brutal, in harmony with 
its subject as Mr. Armstrong sees him. There are no half-lights, no 
discretions, no reticences, nothing of the laborious eulogy of the 
official biography or the malicious allusiveness of the newer school; 
this Mustafa Kemal has but one redeeming quality, an intense and 
overmastering patriotism—the rest is sheer incarnation of animal 
force, pitiless, immoral, godless, immured in a self-centred universe. 
His career is followed abruptly from episode to episode; in a changing 
world the hero remains unchanged, inflexible, inexorable, inspiring 
his people to unimaginable heights of endurance at one moment, 
descending to savage massacre or loose debauchery the next. A 
complete biography such a book cannot be, and does not profess to 
be. Anything more than a rather external impressionism in plain 
blacks and whites is excluded by its method. A few bold strokes are 
made to serve for background; the international relations which mean 
so much to the new Turkey are given a bare half-page, and disappear 
from sight altogether after the establishment of the Republic. Whether 
the stark uniformity, amounting to monomania, lies in the subject 
or in the mind of the artist, it cannot be denied that the picture is 
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at all events subjectively true. The proof of this lies in the ease and 
congruity with which the author has been able to fit into his frame- 
work the numerous extracts from the “ Souvenirs ’”’ of Mustafa Kemal 
himself, to which, and to the “‘ Memoirs” of Halidé Edib, he has 
rightly gone for the bulk of his material, often indeed transcribing 
them with minor alterations or omissions. Errors of detail remain 
(the worst is perhaps the description of the Agha Khan and the late 
Ameer Ali as “‘ two Indian Sunni Moslems ’’), and here and there the 
narrative has had to be filled out with imaginative material. But it 
is to the printer that we owe one piquant vignette of the older 
Turkey: “ Her relatives had been murdered; her house was gone; 
all she owed was lost.” H. A. R. Grss. 


60*. ZIONIsM. By Leonard Stein. 1932. (London: Kegan Paul. 
8vo. vili-++ 206 pp. 2nd edition. 3s. 6d.) 


TuIs book has been revised and a chapter added to include events 
since 1925, when the first edition was published. 

It is a very useful narrative of the Zionist movement, written by 
one who from practical as well as academic experience may undoubtedly 
claim to be considered an authority. It describes the origin, history 
and constitution of the Zionist Movement. If the author omits all 
reference to the Arab side of recent disputes, he at least avoids a 
polemical style, and his natural sympathies for the Jewish case do 
not prevent him from writing with restraint and considerable objec- 
tivity. In any case, he is not here directly concerned with the Arab- 
Jew controversies of recent years. 

The book would be indispensable for anyone wishing to obtain a 
broad survey of the whole movement. RICHARD PYKE. 


61*. Persia. By Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 1932. (London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. [Modern World Series.) 8vo. xvi-+ 400 pp. 20s.) 


As we had a right to expect from the avid and ordered mind of Sir 
Arnold Wilson, this book is informed, accurate, well-planned. It is 
also sympathetic and most timely. Since Curzon, we have not had a 
contemporary survey of the State of Persia. And Curzon is of an age 
that isdead. He reads to-day almost like an Elizabethan. There was 
a need of a survey of the Persia of Reza Shah Pahlevi, and there is no 
person more fitted than the author to provide it. 

The book contains a mass of information and must remain for long 
the standard work on contemporary Persia. 

Few countries in the world have seen greater changes in the last 
fifteen years than Persia. Though he does not say so in so many 
words, Sir Arnold suggests that these changes are due, primarily, to 
two men—Henry Ford and Reza Shah Pahlevi. 

It was the War that brought the motor-car to Persia. Sir Arnold 
states that the Persians had no motor transport, but that is incorrect ; 
they had a considerable number of Ford cars and heavy lorries. But it 
was the British force, operating from Baghdad over a metalled road 
built by the Royal Engineers, that brought the Fords into Persia in 
great numbers. And, as always happens, cars brought more roads; 
and more roads brought more cars. By the end of 1930, 14,000 kilo- 
metres of roads, passable for cars, were in existence in the country. 
For the first time in their history, the people were able to move from 
place to place cheaply, easily and swiftly. 

Sir Arnold has devoted one of his most interesting chapters to this 
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vital subject of transport and communication by road, railway and 
aeroplane. He has dealt at length with the various railway projects 
which have been advanced from time to time since 1889, culminating 
in the line which is at present building from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf. In this connection it is well to remember the remark of Mr. 
Morgan Shuster, the American Treasurer General of Persia, on a pro- 
ject which was brought forward twenty years ago for linking the Russian 
and Indian railway systems by a trans-Persian line, under the kilo- 
metric guarantee of the Persian Goverment. Mr. Shuster declared that 
such a railway would ruin Persia in ten years. The present alignment, 
it is true, offers a somewhat better prospect; but not much. It is 
doubtful whether the receipts will ever cover the cost of operation; they 
will certainly not be sufficient to give a return on the capital expended. 
Perhaps it would have been wiser, as it certainly would have been 
cheaper, for Persia to skip the railway era entirely and to solve her 
transport problems by building more roads and developing aviation. 

Sir Arnold has very properly devoted a number of pages to the story 
of the formation, development and present activities of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. The story is full of dramatic interest. Clearly that 
great Company is aware of its responsibilities towards the Persian 
people. Does the Shah, and do his advisers realise to what extent the 
economic life of Persia depends on the continued success of this enter- 
prise? Until recent times the balance of trade, year after year, was 
unfavourable to Persia; then the mounting exports of oil began to 
turn the scale. 

Sir Arnold’s friendship and sympathy for the Persian people, as well 
as his peculiar position as their unofficial sponsor in this country, lead 
him sometimes to employ a phraseology in their favour which is hardly 
that of an independent and unprejudiced observer. He will have it, 
for instance, that the inherent wisdom of the Persians has preserved 
them from a “ lust for chattels’ and a worship of machines, and led 
them to adopt the simple life. Is it really that? Has choice really 
had anything to do with the matter? Is it not due rather to chance and 
to geography? Chance because certain pre-eminent men happened to 
be born in the West; geography because some countries are more 
happily endowed than others and more happily placed. 

Again, the author has taken great pains to prove that the Persians 
possess a martial spirit. He has gone so far in support of his thesis as 
to invoke Herodotus, who lived twenty-three centuries ago. This 
reviewer would have preferred the testimony of the Swedish Gendarmerie 
officers to that of Herodotus, Xenophon, Albuquerque, Pietro della Valle 
and a dozen other old writers who are quoted. The matter is, after all, 
of secondary importance. Persia has only one potential enemy at 
present—Soviet Russia. And if every Persian were a Lacedaemonian, 
iad could not stand alone for very long in a conflict with that 

ower. 

The author has given to the problem of population the importance 
which it deserves. ‘‘ The fact that the population of the world as a 
whole during the past century has doubled . . . is of all world forces 
the greatest.” The fact that in Persia the population is stationary, 
whereas that of her immediate neighbours (except perhaps Turkey and 
Afghanistan) is increasing rapidly, is one of the most serious problems 
which her rulers have to face. Sir Arnold rightly attributes the failure 
to maintain a normal increase, not toa low birthrate, but to a high infant 
mortality. Statistics which he kept in South-West Persia show a 
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survival to maturity of only three out of five children born. The 
observation of your reviewer gives a still lower rate of survival: in the 
Hamadan area the mortality among children is probably nearly 80 
percent. This is a matter which is being rectified slowly by the spread 
of education and the increase in the number of doctors and trained 
midwives. Yet the work which is being done in this direction by the 
American and British missionaries is barely touched upon. 

In such an adequate and exhaustive survey of the activities of 
the Persian people, it is surprising to find that practically no mention 
is made of the carpet industry. Next to oil, a recent and implanted 
industry, carpets are Persia’s most important export. We are given 
detailed expositions of the trade in opium, cotton, silk and dried fruits ; 
but on the fascinating and inexhaustible subject of Persian carpets, 
there is hardly a word. 

One of the ablest and most illuminating parts of the book is that 
devoted to Currency and Finance and the National Accounts. These 
two chapters are from the pen of Mr. F. Hale of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia. There is no better authority on the subject in this country. 
The chapters are packed with information and are models of clarity 
and exposition. 

Sir Arnold has made a gallant and patriotic effort to whitewash the 
British Government in the matter of the abortive Anglo-Persian 
Treaty of 1919. No one knows better than he the inner history of that 
discreditable business. The composition of these paragraphs in his 
book must have been a considerable tax upon the author’s ingenuity. 

The book is admirably indexed but it contains no map. 

A. C. Epwarps. 


THE FAR EAST 


62*, CHINA: THE Pity or It. By J.O.P. Bland. 1932. (London: 
Heinemann. 8vo. 358 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


OnE cannot but regret that Mr. Bland’s enthusiasms carry him to 
extremes which can hardly fail to mar the real, and very great, value 
of this book. His one motive is and always has been ardent champion- 
ship of the much-suffering people of China against their oppressors. 
But denunciation practically unrelieved through some 350 pages leads 
the otherwise uninstructed reader to suspect exaggeration; and his 
detestation of Kuomintang rule—which he cannot possibly hate more 
than China and not a few members of the Party itself hate it—leads 
him to under-value the new forces which Nationalism, as a general 
inspiration, has undoubtedly created in China and of which great use 
might be made—under more favourable conditions. 

But there’s the rub. And having said this much in criticism, one 
can only express an earnest hope that Mr. Bland’s book will be studied 
as it deserves to be, for 


the formation of a public opinion, whereby the conscience of the civilised world 

. may be led to desist from experiments in political idealism and to apply 
measures of a practical humanitarianism, with a view to putting an end to the 
long-drawn sufferings of the Chinese people. 


It is surely most significant that the Lytton Report should lay so 
much stress on the need of international help to pull China out of her 
troubles, as inseparable from any settlement in Manchuria. Never was 
there a more urgent call to the West than now, to face facts squarely 
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in China and especially its own responsibilities therefor. No impartial 
review of events since the Washington Conference, from which Mr. 
Bland dates his survey, can gainsay his conclusion that the policy then 
agreed upon by the Powers towards China has completely failed— 
indeed has contributed to aggravate the very evils it sought to assuage. 
It is curious to find Mr. Bland attacking Mr. Lionel Curtis’s book The 
Capital Question of China so vehemently, when, in fact, both of them 
have the same objects in view and the same criticisms to make. It 
might have been Mr. Bland, instead of Mr. Curtis, who wrote: ‘‘ We 
inflict the deepest injury on China in making agreements which we 
know she cannot discharge and indeed does not intend to discharge.” 

Of the picture Mr. Bland draws of China’s internal condition one 
might say that ‘“‘ the half was not told me.” There are at least five 
different Governments as independent of each other in fact as Man- 
chukuo is of all of them, and there are the Communists, the menace of 
whom, not only to China but to the whole world, cannot possibly be 
exaggerated. Mr. Bland believes that the Red movement is not so 
much Marxian as one of the normal upheavals of the Chinese people 
against intolerable misgovernment. But if the revolutionaries in 
Central China, label them as one pleases, overthrew Nanking—and it is 
well on the cards they may—it is certain that they would tear up 
treaties, plunder foreign property and wreck the ancient foundations 
of Chinese society as ruthlessly as any Cheka or Ogpu. 

What is the remedy? Mr. Bland’s appeal to the Powers to take 
over China and run her till she has learnt to run herself is, frankly, 
crying for impossibilities. On the other hand, it seems perfectly 
practicable to work through the new “ realist’ group in Nanking, on 
the restricted lines they advocate of concentration first on the Yangtze 
Valley, making that a focus of prosperity to draw in other regions in 
due time. The monopoly of the Kuomintang is visibly crumbling and 
the realists are undoubtedly in earnest. It is more than doubtful, 
however, whether they can succeed unaided against the enormous 
opposition of those who batten on disorder. Here indeed is the 
opportunity—one may well say the urgent behest to the Powers to 
give practical expression to their much-advertised but hitherto wholly 
fallacious professions of friendship for China. 

Mention must be made of Mr. Bland’s brilliant chapter on Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, a tragic figure, a personality of great magnetism, indefatigable 
in his country’s cause, who died poor though he might have amassed 
huge wealth, but a failure and at the last distrusted by his followers. 
His subsequent deification by the anti-religious Kuomintang is a 
curious survival of the old Chinese instinct to be represented with the 
unseen Powers by a Son of Heaven. O. M. GREEN. 


63*. THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN CHINA, 1898-1912. By Meribeth E. 
Cameron, Ph.D. [Stanford University Publications, University 
Series, History, Economics and Political Science, Vol. III, No. 1]. 
1931. (Stanford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 
8vo. 223 pp. bibl. 11s. 6d.) 


THE reform movement began singularly late in China. For many 
years there had been a seepage of foreign ideas and a tentative sort of 
sapping and mining, but with the defeat of China by Japan in 1895 the 
flood-gates were opened and the terror which this sudden casting loose 
from their ancient moorings inspired in the Chinese is betokened by 
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the violence of the convulsive movements which ensued. First there 
was a frantic attempt in the Reform Edicts of 1898 to accomplish a 
thousand years of reform in a hundred days; then an equally violent 
reaction and a mad attempt to massacre all foreigners and drive 
everything foreign into the sea. After these wild oscillations the 
movement settled down into a genuine but for the most part a tragically 
ineffective attempt to provide the Chinese people with institutions 
adequate for a nation that would take her place in the modern world. 
In writing a history of this movement up to the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty early in 1912, Miss Cameron has carried out with skill and 
discrimination a most valuable piece of historical research. She has 
brought to her taskan unusual combination of gifts. Froma bewildering 
mass of material she has selected those facts which are really relevant 
ana significant, and has woven them into a story of absorbing interest. 
The leading actors in the drama, in spite of the handicap of their 
Chinese names, are invested with reality ina manner not often found in 
works on China. Miss Cameron’s judgment is sound and well balanced 
and her sympathies are kept well under control; nevertheless, some of 
her main conclusions will be disputed by many. She believes in 
the sincerity of the Empress Dowager’s conversion to reform and she 
suggests that another ten years of Manchu rule might have placed 
China firmly on the path so successfully travelled by Japan. In truth 
however, Tzu Hsi remained to the end the same dominating yet wily 
woman who in 1889 diverted the funds for China’s navy to the building 
of a summer palace for herself and who after 1900 resolutely refused to 
allow any breath of reform to touch the financial administration of the 
Empire or to enter the precincts of the Imperial Court. Miss Cameron 
seems to be reluctant to face the fact that China’s lamentable failure is 
not due just to bad luck or the wicked machinations of others, but to a 
fundamental weakness in the Chinese character—the weakness, in a 
word, that prefers appearance to reality. This failure is all the more 
strange when we reflect that there is little in Europe that has not been 
anticipated in China. There is, for example, a strangely modern ring 
about this passage on page 4I concerning the great Viceroy Chang 
Chih-tung, the ‘‘ Scholarly Bungler ” :— 

“Chang wisely noted the uselessness of talking in Mencian fashion of the 
all compelling force of benevolence and of pinning faith on disarmament con- 
ferences. 

“|. . if we talk of disarmament to the other countries, without the force to 
back up our words, we will become the laughing stock of the world... . If 
countries are evenly matched, then International Law is enforced; otherwise, the 
law is not operative.” 


We hope that Miss Cameron will be encouraged to continue her 
labours in this field. Chapter VIII is an omnibus chapter that might 
profitably be expanded, and the whole story might be brought down 
to the present time. As regards opium, this is especially important, for 
in this case to stop at 1912 is to present not merely an incomplete but a 
misleading picture. There is one serious inaccuracy on page 29 which 
should be corrected. It is not true that China promised never to 
alienate the Yangtze Valley to any power other than Great Britain. 
The exchange of notes of February 1898 was to the effect that China, 
being aware of the importance that has always been attached by Great 
Britain to the retention in Chinese possession of the Yangtze region, 
now entirely hers, as providing for the free course and development of 
trade, promised never to alienate this region to any power. J. BRENT. 
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64*. THE NEw CrIsIS IN THE Far East. By Stanley High. 1932. 
(New York: Fleming Revell. 8vo. 128 pp. $1.00.) 

65. As IT Looks To YouNG CHINA: chapters by a group of Christian 
Chinese. Edited by William Hung. 1932. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 160 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

66*. HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE DE LA CHINE DEPUIS 1919: La Révision 
des Traités Sino-Etrangers. By P. Wou. 1932. (Paris: Rous- 
seau. 8vo. xx + 334 pp. 60/7s.) 


Mr. HiGuH has made on the whole a successful attempt to explain 
the essential facts of the Far Eastern problem in language simple 
enough to be understood by the great American public, whose only 
interest in any question is how it will affect the price of hogs. In his 
chapter on China’s nationalism Mr. High makes the usual sentimental 
mistake of supposing that somehow foreign powers are responsible 
for and can remedy all the ills from which China is suffering. That, 
of course, is not so. The building up of a new social and political 
order in China must proceed from within, and if China fails in that 
task no amount of “ justice ”’ will help her. 


Some of the difficulties that confront the rising generation of 
Chinese in their stupendous task are dealt with in the charming series 
of essays edited by Mr. Hung. Their courage and sincerity inspire 
the conviction that in due time a new China will rise triumphant 
from the ashes of the old. 


But if these essays exemplify the strength of the Chinese character, 
Mr. Wou’s work is an illustration of its weakness. He suffers from a 
delusion of persecution, and his narrative—which bears little relation 
either to the title or the subtitle of his book—is, in consequence, not 
only abusive, but fragmentary and disjointed. His most absurd 
flight of fancy is perhaps the statement that Hongkong became a 
desert island after the massacre of 1925. J. BRENT. 


67*. CHINA TopAy: Economic. By J. B. Condliffe. 1932. (Boston: 
World Peace Foundation. 8vo. 214 pp. $2.50.) 


Mr. CoNDLIFFE’s book on the present economic state of China 
will be extremely valuable to those engaged in studying the problems 
of that country. It summarises for their benefit the conclusions 
arrived at by researchers—both Chinese and foreign—who have been 
collecting material on the subject for many years. Dealing first with 
the agricultural situation and going on to the industrialisation of the 
towns and coastal fringe, Mr. Condliffe gives a comprehensive picture, 
well supported by facts and figures, of the state of China’s agriculture, 
finances and industries, and suggests in each case possible lines for 
improvement and development. 

Though he recognises the magnitude of the task, he does not 
belittle the efforts of the Chinese themselves to improve conditions, 
and pays a tribute to the work of the League of Nations and other 
outside bodies who have been assisting China in putting her house 


in order. 
G. E. Coke. 
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68. AMERICA IN THE PaciFic. By Foster Rhea Dulles. 1932. 
(Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co. 8vo. xiii+-299 pp. $3.50.) 


ON the dust-cover of Mr. Dulles’ book there appear certain questions 
bearing on American policy in the Pacific—Do past events justify 
Philippine independence? Have we precedents for opposing Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria? Why is there racial conflict in Hawaii? 
and does our policy demand that we actively support China in Shanghai ? 
These questions one is led to believe Mr. Dulles will answer. What 
he actually does, however, is to supply the historical background 
necessary to an understanding of them, and makes no attempt to 
indicate his own solution of these problems. If there is some dis- 
appointment in not finding a direct answer or even the suggestion 
of an answer to questions which are of world-wide interest, there can 
at least be no cause for complaint of the abundance of material which 
Mr. Dulles has set forth in this historical survey. Beginning with 
the early expansionist movement towards Oregon and California, he 
takes the reader through the mazes of plotting and counter-plotting 
leading to the purchase of Alaska, the acquisition of Samoa and Hawaii, 
and the conquest—for no other term can be used in this connection— 
of the Philippines. 

For the student who wishes to follow in even greater detail the 
course of their expansion, Mr. Dulles has provided bibliographical 
reference notes, and though perhaps the book is more for the historian 
than for the student of present-day affairs, its value as a textbook 
of American colonial expansion will be recognised by students of 
Pacific problems. One cannot help noting, however, that this value 
would have been considerably enhanced by the inclusion of some 
maps. G. E. CoKE. 


69. AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy IN MEXICAN RELATIONS. By James 
Morton Callahan. 1932. (New York and London: The Mac- 
millan Company. 8vo. x-+ 644pp. 20s.) 


THE work of the late Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, the most successful 
American Ambassador of the United States to Mexico, stimulated 
the interest of the public, and Mr. James Morton Callahan has taken 
the opportunity to publish a historical review of American foreign 
policy in regard to that country. 

From the earliest American interests in Mexico and the first Ameri- 
can Mission, Mr. Callahan takes us through the administrative eras 
of the various United States Presidents, showing clearly, by means 
of verbatim extracts from despatches and instructions to representa- 
tives and agents, the manner in which successive administrations 
treated a very delicate and often grossly misunderstood situation. 
Through lack of sympathy, an attitude of superiority and the utter 
inability to understand the characteristics of a nation striving blindly 
toward nationality, American policy in its earlier stages frequently 
irritated the Mexican nation and created an atmosphere of discord 
and distrust, which is not wholly dissolved at the present day. 

A very considerable amount of research from Government archives 
and documents has evidently been supplemented by drawing largely 
on newspaper files and other literature of the period. E. MANNING. 
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70. THE COMING OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Henry Kittredge Norton. 
eo) (New York: The John Day Company. 8vo. 300 pp. 
3.50). 
71*. AMERICA HisPpANA. By WaldoFrank. 1932. (London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 8vo. xviii + 388 pp. 16s.) 


KALEIDOSCOPIC changes in the affairs of many of the South American 
republics have occurred in bewildering sequence during the past three 
years, leaving the follower of modern events in that hemisphere entirely 
at sea as to their causes and, more so, their probable outcome. Glib 
generalisations, such as have appeared in a flood of publications on 
the subject, fail to throw light on cause and effect, and it is left to 
Mr. Henry Kittredge Norton to lay before the student of international 
affairs in the political and economical field a clear and concise, as 
well as admirably presented, picture of the gradual accumulation 
of events, mainly of an economic nature, which led the peoples of 
South America in the forward and upward surge “ over the top,” 
finding its culmination in the revolutions of 1930 and 1931. 

Mr. Norton’s chapter on ‘‘ The Revolutions of 1930 and 1931 ”’ is 
of particular interest, as it is surely the best exposition thus far pub- 
lished on the cause and effect of the recent upheavals, leading from 
the maze of misconception to the clear field of understanding. 

The book will also materially assist the holder of South American 
Government and Public Utility securities by showing him how to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, and it further conveys a timely warning 
against indiscriminate future investment in that direction. 

Altogether a very capable, interesting and readable study on a 
little understood subject, of vital importance to the people of Great 
Britain, who have been mainly responsible in the past for bringing 
about the development of the South American republics, which to- 
day are keenly conscious of their separate entities and alive to the 
vast possibilities of their future. 


In the present state of commercial and industrial depression, 
ever-shrinking markets and political unrest in the Spanish- and Portu- 
guese-speaking countries of the western hemisphere, we are apt to 
look for facts and figures and information in any new publication on 
these countries. Mr. Waldo Frank, however, at the very outset of his 
admirable work, clearly tells us that this is not the primary aim 
of America Hispana. 

Whilst suffering from the absence of any account of the direct 
reactions on mundane affairs which a trained observer of contemporary 
events of the calibre of Mr. Frank must have experienced during his 
South American lecture tour, his book is nevertheless a very wonderful 
revelation of the South American mind, so little understood in Europe 
and the United States. 

Only Mr. Frank could hit on the idea of letting ‘‘ The Andes,” 
‘“The Pampa,” ‘‘ The Pacific,” ‘‘ The Forest’’ and “ The Central 
Sea”’ tell in their own way their story of the people inhabiting their 
respective regions; as a psychological study and survey of successive 
civilisations—Maya and Inca, Spanish, Portuguese and Catholic, the 
book is certainly unique. The chapters on San Martin and Bolivar 
should be specially studied, as the author has clearly striven for a 
maximum of accuracy under an exceptionally heavy handicap. 

E. MANNING. 
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72. LATIN AMERICA IN WoRLD Potitics. By J. Fred Rippy. 1931. 
Revised edition. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 8vo. 301 pp. 
$ 5.00.) 

73. Porto Rico. By Bailey W. and Justine W. Diffie. 1931. (New 
York: The Vanguard Press. 8vo. xxxv + 252 pp. $2.00.) 

74. THE CAPITALISTS AND CoLomBIA. By J. Fred Rippy. 1931. 
(New York: The Vanguard Press. 8vo. xxxii-+ 256 pp. 
$2.00.) 


THE first of the books listed above is a revised edition of a work 
originally published in 1928. Professor Rippy interprets the term 
“world politics”’ in a wider manner than is usual so as to include 
international phenomena of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries as well of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
treatment is therefore in large measure historical, and in this respect 
the book provides a very useful and spirited survey of the European 
settlement of Latin America and of the subsequent development of 
independent Republics within the area. Coming to the more definitely 
modern period, there are interesting and critical chapters dealing with 
the policies of various European Powers, and also of Japan, towards 
South and Central America. A separate chapter is devoted to the 
Pan-Hispanic movement, in which the author is particularly interested, 
and the general conclusion reached is that there is a strong and grow- 
ing desire in Spain for intimacy with Hispanic America. The motives 
behind this desire are partly political and commercial, but mainly 
racial and cultural, and one result of the movement is that it presents 
an important obstacle to harmony between the United States and 
Spanish America. The final chapter reviews the attitude of the Latin 
American republics to the existing political and economic predominance 
of America in the New World. There is an undoubted feeling of 
hostility against the “ Yankee hegemony”; and to remove this 
bitterness and suspicion from the Latin American mind is one of 
the most important problems now confronting the United States. 

Both of the other volumes belong to the series of studies in 
American Imperialism. In his Introduction to the series Harry 
Elmer Barnes discusses the general nature of contemporary imperialism, 
which is based not merely on economic, but also on nationalistic 
motives. As against the frequent assertion that the United States 
is the one State which resolutely stood aloof from the imperialistic 
orgy of the last half-century, it is urged that the country was “ con- 
ceived in imperialism and dedicated to the principle of expansion.” 
He approvingly quotes Professor Rippy’s view that “a policy which 
has brought under our (7.e. the United States’) domination some nine 
to twelve republics in a generation may differ from European im- 
perialism in form, but it is very near that imperialism in substance.” 

To judge from the conclusions arrived at by the authors of these 
two volumes, the results of American influence in the adjoining Latin 
American countries have not been happy. In the case of Colombia 
(which was voted 25 million dollars as compensation for the loss of 
Panama) the interests of the oil companies have always been placed 
first; while Porto Rico has been burdened by oppressive tariffs 
framed in the interests of American investments, and its people are 
“ ragged, hungry, diseased and dispossessed.”” This view is in strange 
contrast to the picture obtained by President Hoover on his last 
visit to the island, when he expressed himself as “ well-satisfied ”’ 
with conditions. R. H. KInvic. 
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75. HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF HIsPpANIC AMERICA. By J. Fred 
Rippy. 1932. (New York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 8vo. xvii+ 
580 pp. $5.00.) 

To write a history of Hispanic America which maintains the 
reader’s interest unabated, and allows the main issues to emerge 
clearly and constantly among the mass of facts which mark their 
development is, indeed, a difficult labour. This has been the task 
which Professor Rippy has set himself, and this valuable work of 
540 pages of text with 40 pages of bibliography and exhaustive index 
is the result. The nature of the book has probably been conditioned 
by the fact that it was apparently written mainly as a text-book for 
undergraduate students in the universities of North America. But 
many others will owe a debt of gratitude to the author for having 
brought together in a relatively limited space a mass of facts of the 
sort which, in the case of the Spanish-American republics, are often 
very difficult to come by. This is one of the principal merits of the 
book, and one which should entitle it to a permanent place in the 
library of the student of the history and present political position of 
these republics. 

The author has written with the candour and impartiality proper 
to the historical treatment of such a subject. Even on questions 
where he might have been pardoned for revealing some national 
bias, such as the foreign relations of the Spanish-American republics, 
there is an evident desire to state plainly the issues at stake. The 
first part of the work traces the historical process from the discovery 
of the continent up to 1931; the second, much the most interesting 
to a reader with a previous knowledge of the subject, examines the 
international relations between Hispanic America and the nations 
which have principally affected her destinies. The main picture here 
is that of a region which appears as the “ fair Helen ”’ of the modern 
world, whose commercial prizes are coveted by contending rivals. 
On the whole, the reader’s final settlement is one of admiration that 
the problems of these nations have not given rise to more international 
conflicts between themselves, or have not provoked more hostilities 
in rival camps outside. Evidently in Spanish-America there has long 
been a strong feeling in favour of international peace and arbitration, 
quite apart from the obvious advantages which thereby accrue to 
smaller nations. K. C. GRUBB. 


76. LE MEXIQUE ET LA QUESTION RELIGIEUSE. By N. Cuneo. 1931. 
(Turin: Bocca Fréres. 8vo. xv -+ 263 pp. Lire 20.) 

An interesting review of the establishment, extens on and dominion 
of the Catholic Church in Mexico and the manner in which the Church has 
been looked upon and treated during the different epochs of the evolution 
of the Mexican nation. From the coming of the Spaniard to the reigns of 
Obregon and Calles the relations between Church and State have been 
portrayed, the historical representation being particularly illuminating. 

E. MANNING. 


77. MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE. By Harry 
N. Howard. 1931. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 
bijou. 62 pp. 50¢.) 

A neat little handbook analysing the military government of the 
United States in the territory known as the ‘‘ Panama Canal Zone.” Gives 
a short resumé of the various treaties leading up to the construction, 
opening and maintenance of the Canal, the organisation of the original 
Government and the present-day permanent form of administration. 

E. MANNING. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, ‘‘ International Affairs.” 
SIR, 

My book, The Russian Face of Germany, which was reviewed, in 
some cases favourably, in others unfavourably, but in all cases seriously, 
in leading newspapers and reviews in this country, in the United 
States, and on the Continent, was dismissed in a few lines by Inter- 
national A ffairs,, without consideration of its contents, as an “ ill- 
timed attempt to revive international hatred and mistrust.” 

Your reviewer entirely ignored the mass of military and political 
data, with sources and authorities given, the documentation and the 
“‘ Conclusions ” in my book, and then proceeded to condemn my book 
out of hand. In a word: he delivered judgment without any con- 
sideration of the evidence. I submit that this is not serious criticism. 

In my “ Conclusions,” I wrote that Germany should be treated as 
an equal amongst equals in the European Comity, provided she gave 
up her clandestine military connections with the Soviets. I contest, 
therefore, the right of your reviewer to state that my object was to 
revive “ international hatred and mistrust.” 

I wrote my book as a serious contribution to the study of post-War 
European affairs, and, as such, it at least deserves to be objectively and 
seriously examined before the delivery of judgment. I do not mind 
whether the judgment be favourable or unfavourable, but I do most 
emphatically protest—both in my capacity as a member of the Institute 
and as a diplomatic writer, not without some standing—against the 
action of your reviewer in damning the book without first presenting its 
pros and cons, as this may well have prevented members of the 
Institute from approaching the book open-mindedly, or even reading 
it at all. 

Feeling confident that the Institute would not wittingly permit an 
injustice to any one of its members to pass uncorrected, I respectfully 
submit to you this protest. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
C. F. MELVILLE. 
44-D Lexham Gardens, 
London, W.8. 
December 4th, 1932. 





Our reviewer writes : 


Your reviewer regrets the considerations of space which prevented 
him from dealing more fully with Mr. Melville’s book. He feels 
bound to adhere to his opinion as to its effects, but withdraws unre- 
servedly any imputation of motive which his words may have been 
thought to contain. 


1 November 1932, p. 875. 
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